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I—UNLISTED FRAGMENTS OF AESCHYLUS. 


I have here collected, and illustrated by occasional comments, 
the fragments of Aeschylus that have come to light since the 
publication of the second edition of Nauck’s Tragicorum Grae- 
corum fragmenta in 1889. Here and there, too, additional evi- 
dence is now accessible regarding the text of certain fragments 
already known, while certain others, heretofore grouped among 
the homeless, are to be freed from further conjecture as to their 
allocation by the fact that their provenance is now definitely 
established. In the case of plays whose titles are known, the 
new items belonging thereto are listed by appropriate numbers 
under the play in question; otherwise, they are arranged in 
order under the existing “AéyAa or placed after the last number 
of Nauck’s “ Incertarum fabularum fragmenta.” 

The increment to our scant stock of the fragments of Aeschy- 
lus is due, for the most part, to Reitzenstein, the master of Greek 
lexicography, whose minute and laborious investigations now 
enable scholars to gain an approximately adequate conception 
of the process of transmission, through the most tortuous chan- 
nels, of the confused mass of etymological, lexicographical and 
exegetical statements that have successively passed through vari- 
ous compilations until they reached their final resting-place.. 
in the latest Byzantine grammatical encyclopaedias. 

Of Aeschylean glosses in Photius’ Lezricon, as known by the 
manuscript written at the end of the twelfth century and once 
owned by Thomas Gale, eighty-five were recorded by Naber in 
his edition of 1864. Of the beginning of the Lexicon, the 
Galeanus (g) preserves only two leaves, containing the Intro- 
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duction, A to Aa’,and the glosses "Ayyivora to ’Adiaxpiros. Two 
further manuscripts have now enlarged our knowledge of this 
portion : 

1. Four leaves of the Codex Atheniensis 1083 (called by 
Reitzenstein a), written in the sixteenth century, and containing 
the glosses ’ABpauaios to ’Aydooe and to 
(Edited by Fredrich and Wentzel in the Nachrichten d. Konigl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, 1896, pp. 309 f.) 

2. Codex Berol. graec. oct. 22, written at the end of the 
eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, and containing 
(68'-111") the Introduction and the glosses complete from A to 
“Amapvos. (Edited by Reitzenstein [and called by him }] in 
Der Anfang des Lexikons des Photios, 1897.) 

In his “ Inedita poetarum Graecorum fragmenta,” which ap- 
peared in the Index lectionum of the University of Rostock for 
1890-1, 1891-2, Reitzenstein excerpted certain readings from the 
mutilated Codex Vat. graec. 1818, discovered and called A by 
him. ‘This manuscript, together with the inferior Codex Laur. 
S. Marci 304 (named B), found by E. Miller in 1864, and from 
which he published extracts in his Mélanges de litt. grecque 
1868, constitutes the source of the unpublished Etymologicum 
genuinum, the oldest of the later encyclopaedic compilations 
recording an awakened interest in classical literature. This 
work was completed between 800 and 850. Both A and B date 
from about the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

In the absence of any statement to the contrary, all emenda- 
tions in the passages cited by Photius and the Etymologicum 
genuinum are due to Reitzenstein. 

The fragments here assembled from named plays come from 
the following: Bacodpa, KdéBepo (or, probably more correctly, 
KdBipa), Mvooi, Neavioxa, “OxAwv xpiows, (No. 4511; 
which non-extant play of that name, is uncertain), ®iweis, Yvyo- 
oragia, One fragment (54 A) surely comes from the (unnamed) 
*EXevoinor. 


BASSAPAI 254A 


Tlayyaiov yap apyvpyAatov 

mpov’ dotparns <mipmAno.> mevKaev 
Schol. (Cod. Vat. graec. 909) on Eur. Rhes. 922: Aioyvdros 82 
év Bacadpas dpyvpov dyoiv péradra. duoiws 6 
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Sys puxpov troBas A€ye 970) ‘xpumrds 8’ év dvrpas THs (Mus- 
grave, r705’ MSS., roicd’ Schol.) xBovds.’ 6 
ovrws’ ‘Ilayyaiov yap dpyvpyAatov mpaves TO THS doTpamys mwevKaev 
céXas.’ 

The scholion occurs on a loose leaf of the MS. (thirteenth cen- 
tury), which was recognized as fol. 315 by Rabe in Rhein. Mus. 
63 (1908) 419-422. V. 2 restored by Mekler in Berl. Phil. Wo- 
chenschr. 28 (1908) 1390. Apart from the metrical difficulty 
in the line, the juxtaposition of the articles in different case- 
forms might be defended by Prom. 942 rév rupdvvov tov véov 
Sudxovoy, the only instance in Aeschylus. 

The first play of the Lycurgeian tetralogy ("Héwvoi, Bacodpat 
or Baccapides, Neavioxor, Avxovpyos) dealt with the vengeance in- 
flicted by Dionysus on Lycurgus, King of the Edoni, for oppo- 
sition to the introduction of the worship of the god. The second 
drama treated of the punishment meted out to Orpheus for a 
like offence. According to the account of Eratosthenes (Pseu- 
do-Eratosthenes according to Maass), Cataster. 24, p. 140, Or- 
pheus worshipped Helios, whom he also called Apollo, and it 
was his custom to climb Mt. Pangaeus while it was still night 
in order that he might behold the rising of the sun. The new 
fragment pictures Orpheus’ ascent by torch-light, and is proba- 
bly taken from a messenger’s report to Dionysus. At the in- 
stigation of the angry god the recusant was torn to pieces by the 
Thracian maenads who bore the name Bassarae. If Orpheus 
in the play addressed Helios as Apollo, the Bacodpa: is the first 
witness to the Orphic syncretism of Apollo and Helios that was 
to be emphasized by religious speculation in the course of the 
fifth century (cp. Eur. Phaethon, Frag. 781, 11). According 
to Kern in Hermes 24 (1889) 501, the identification is un- 
known to the earliest Orphicism. Elsewhere Aeschylus both 
keeps the two deities distinct and brings them into close con- 
junction. It was probably in the Baoodpa that the Orphic 
dogma of the identity of Apollo and Dionysus was proclaimed, 
concerning which mystic equalization Macrobius Sat. 1, 18, 6 
says: “Euripides in Licymnio Apollinem Liberumque unum eun- 
demque deum esse significans scribit ‘ Séorora gidddadve Baxye, 
“Amoddov evAvpe”’ (Frag. 477). Ad eandem sententiam 
Aeschylus ‘6 Baxyeds, 6 pavris (Frag. 341).’” 
Further on, 1, 18, 17, Macrobius cites a verse of ‘ Orpheus’: 
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*HAwos, dv éxixAnow xadéovow (Abel’s Orphica, Frag. 
169; cp. also Abel’s Frag. 7). The worship of Dionysus Seba- 
dius as Helios by the Thracians (Alexander Polyhistor, F. H. 
G. 3. 244, 151) may be the cause or the effect of this assimila- 
tion. Sophocles in his Tereus (Frag. 523) has “HX, dirtarors 
@pyéi rpéoBwrov céAas.—Orphic documents in a Thracian sanc- 
tuary of Dionysus were mentioned by Heraclides (Schol. Eur. 
Alc. 968). Female worshippers of Orpheus and Dionysus are 
referred to in Plutarch, Alex. 2.—On Orphic myths see Maass, 
Orpheus, pp. 129 f. 

dpyvpnAarov: the silver mines of Mt. Pangaeus are mentioned 
by Herod. 7. 112, deposits of silver in Thrace by Herod. 5. 17, 
5. 23, Eur. Rhes. 970, Strabo 7. 331, Frag. 34. Most of the S. 
E. corner of Macedonia was rich in both silver and gold, though 
the ancients naturally make more account of the latter metal, 
e. g., Eur. Rhes. 921 dr’ yas xpvedBwrov és Aéwas Idyyasov 
xtr., Herod. 6. 46, 9. 75, Thuc. 4. 105, Diod. 16. 8, Appian B. 
Cc. 4. 106. 

<riprdrno>: (cp. Hymn Demeter 189) is better than épr<«£e (cp. 
Eur. Tro. 309). 

dorpamys : of the flashing of torches, as at Eleusis, Aesch. Frag. 
386. 

mevxaev oéXas recalls the MS. reading Agam. 288 xpvoo- 
deyyés, ds tis | céAas wapayyeidaca, Soph. Trach. 1198 zev- 
xivns Aapmddos oéAas, Eur. I. T. 1224 cédas Aapraduv. 


EAEYSINIOI 54 A 

Didymus on Demosth. Philipp. xii (xiii) in the Berlin papyrus 
(No. 9780), second century after Christ, published in Berliner 
Klassikertexte 1 (1904) pp. 66 f. Col. xiv, ll. 12 ff. : nat AioytAos éxi 
mpo THs Kadueias vexpav tav mpds THv Eroiuws éxdvTw 
‘ dpya—véxvs.’ 

That the fragment belongs to the ’EAevoivo: follows from Plu- 
tarch’s Theseus 29, where it ig set forth that Theseus in con- 
junction with Adrastus effected the recovery of the bodies of 
the Argives slain before Thebes, not, as Euripides represented 
the case in his ‘Ixérdes, as the result of a victory over the The- 
bans, but by persuasion.—The graves of the common soldiery 
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are still shown, Plutarch says, at Eleutherae, while the leaders 
were buried at Eleusis. The account of Euripides, Plutarch 
states, is disproved by Aeschylus, in whose *EAevoivo. Theseus is 
represented as stating these facts. 

The ’EAevoiv: stood third in the trilogy, whose second member 
was the “Apyeio, and the first, in all probability, the Nepéa. 
Others approve the group ’Apyeio, "EAevoinor, "Exiyovou. 

®pya: the quotation is introduced in the course of a discussion on 
the meaning of épyds, in which Didymus defines épyav as rd pos 
eis éxav. See on 451 F below. Cp. dpya 
pabety Cho. 454. 

apaypo.: the ‘business,’ the ‘matter in hand.’ Cp. Cho. 872, 
Eum, 488. 

cp. Hesych. and pvdjoa carpva, 
Photius pvdiviv Soph. Ant. 410 has pvddv 


HAIAAES 72 
kpyvys abboverrépa ALBas 

Reitzenstein Index lect. 1890-91, p. 5, from Vat. Graec. 1818 
of the Etymologicum genuinum, 8. v. apOovérrarov:... . dpxérratov 

. ... To dbBovérrepov olov ‘ dpa we apboverrepa 
oxenus). Reitzenstein emended dpa oe tO wpovee, to ‘ABads- 
‘HA<uicw>,’ following Athenaeus 10. 424 D: rd & ‘Hrdow 
AioxvAov ‘dpbovérrepov AiBa.’ apBoverrépa is due to Crusius (cp. 
Lex. Sabbait. apboverrépav Aicyvdos). 


KABIPOI 96 A 


Evuppopd 

Lexicon Cyrilli (Cod. Messanensis 8. Salvatoris 167, twelfth 
cent.), Reitzenstein Index lect. 1890-91, p. 5: cvvruxia 
kai dyabod rdoceras ds wap év Kafeipos (Kapeipos MS., 
corr. Reitz.) xai émi xaxov mapa 

The definition recalls Diogenian; cp. Hesychius évydopda - ov- 
tuxia, Kal Kal émi xaxod. Eustathius 647. 37 xai 
Tvpopa St ob pdvov drorpdmaios Kal dyaby, The original 
neutral sense of cvydopa (schol. Aristoph. Eq. 655 péoov dvopa 
% ovpdopd) appears both in Ionic (Herod. 7. 49) and in Attic. 
Used of a happy event, the word is more common in Aeschylus 
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than in Sophocles (E/. 1230). It occurs in that sense, e. g., in 
Simonides 14, Euripides Ale. 1155, Ion 536. 


MYSOI 145 A 
eldov xadmaLovras év aixpais 


Photius ed. Reitzenstein 113. 14: rwes pév ws ov 
ydp ‘ldov — aixpais.’ sSpoiws ‘“Apurropdvys 
TlAdrwy xai érepx. Because of the use of riv dwvyv, Reitzenstein 
thinks the passage is probably derived from Phrynichus’ Yoduerixy 
mporapacxevn (Frag. 181 de Borries). Cp. Bekker Anecd. 5. 25, 
9. 12, 67. 20, etc. 

It is not surprising to find mention of the gait of a horse 
in the author of the passage Cho. 794 ff. ; but whether trotting or 
galloping is here meant is uncertain. Pausanias 5. 9. 1-2 refers 
to the xaAmys Spéyos with mares at Olympia, in the last course of 
which the riders leaped down and ran beside their horses, still 
holding on to their bridles, “just as the ‘ Mounters’ still do” ; 
and in Plutarch Alex. 6 wapaxadndoas probably means ‘ running 
alongside.’ dvaxaAndfev is attested for the first time in Photius. 
For late testimony as to the simple verb see Hippiatrica 120, 128. 

The passage is lyric. Reitzenstein suggests ®év (ending a 
glyconic) with the remainder as a second pherecratic. 


NEANISKOI 149 A 
mpos trois duditady exwv 

Photius ed. Reitzenstein 102. 13: - févus cipyrat 
AioxvAw Neavioxos ‘mpos . . 

For gévws 6 has Agévws (cp. 100. 10 Aofov in 6 for ofov). The 
passage, according to Reitzenstein, probably comes from Dorotheosg, 
who is cited in Et. Magn. 87. 49, Phot. 92. 9. In Photius Bibi. 
cod. 156 mention is made of gus cipyuévar AK~as, of which Dor- 
otheos may have been the compiler. 

apos: probably to be taken adverbially. Cp. Prom. 73, 929 
5€), Cho. 301. rois: as w 277. dudirady: Ag. 1015, 
Cho. 331; dudiradés Kai dpOovov Timaeus Lex. Plat. Metre: 
choriambic tetrameter, cp. Pers. 633-634 — 640-641 (with unusual 
caesura ). 
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NIOBH 167A 419) 

Schol. (Cod. Laur. 86, 7) on Aelian H. A. 6. 11, p. 143. 20 
tappov 8’ aidava 6 airds. See De Stefani in Stud. ital. di fil. cl. 7 
(1899) 414. Cp. Hesychius aidarves of én’ roma. papayyes. 
<> wrareis éxi Ta Spy, and AicydAos Kai Thy Tadpov 
Kai wupav. EKustathius 1157. 36 AioyvaAos Kai Tadpov 
Cp. Frag. inc. 326. 


BANTPIAI 172A (“AdnAov 413) 
Ascribed simply to Aeschylus by Phrynichus in Bekker Anecd. 


20. 13; AicyvAos Zavrpius Photius ed. Reitzenstein 108. 12. Cp. 
Agam. 794 Buldopevor. 


ONAQON KPISIS 178A 
kat Sua mvevpdvev anow 


Photius ed. Reitzenstein 39. 7: dyow: dvarvei. Aioyvdos €év 
"OrAwv ‘Kal... drvoy,’ 

Cp. dyow* dvarvet Bekk. Anecd. 349. 2 from the sixth Lexicon 
Seguerianum, Svwaywyy A€~ewv xpyoipwv, which is based on a 
Cyril-glossary, and known to be an immediate source of Photius. 
Elsewhere I find this explanation only in the (confused) scho- 
lium dvarvéa, dvaréAAe on Oppian Hal. 1. 154 anow émi 
xpovov aypios dornp. dvarvei may have the signification either 
of éxvet or Of eiowvei. So far as I can discover, dy is used only 
in this passage of Aeschylus with reference to respiration; but 
a like assimilation to the kindred idea of wvéw ig seen in the 
encroachment of flare on the sphere of spirare, though the Latin 
verbs have more points of connection than the Greek verbs. L. 
and S. would apparently restrict the range of avéw (used of 
physical breath) to ‘ breathing hard,’ ‘ panting,’ which is the 
force of dc@uaivwv in the passage (K 496) describing the night- 
mare of Rhesus; and it is not impossible that in the quotation 
from Aeschylus dyow may have such a meaning, especially if the 
verse has reference to the fevered sleep of Ajax preceding or 
following his madness consequent upon the unjust award to 
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Odysseus of the arms of Achilles. But the restriction of the 
Lexicon is ill-advised. -zvelovre in N 387, it is true, does refer 
to the hard breathing of horses (cp. P 501), but Cho. 621 ff., 
the other passage cited, is not in point: Nicov &@avdras rptxds | 
vorpicas’ ampoBovrws | xuvédpwv Here, to my 
feeling, has greater pathos than eidovra, so that, for 
the point in question, the retention of dzpoBovAws and the re- 
jection of Porson’s voodicaca mpoBovdus, is immaterial, though 
on other grounds I have no hesitation in taking the adverb with 
avéov’ trvp. Nisus lay breathing unsuspectingly in sleep when 
his immortal locks were shorn by his daughter, who had none 
of the compunction of Lady Macbeth: “ Had he not resembled 
my father as he slept, I had done ’t.” The locution dyow drvov 
is more striking and more vigorous than zvéov#’ jrvw, and the 
stronger verb is suited to fevered sleep (cp. Oepyai vooo, Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 66). The construction recalls Theocr. 24. 47 Sudas 5) 
tor’ dicey trvov Bapiv éxpvoavras, Verg. Aen. 9. 326 toto profla- 
bat pectore somnum (a periphrasis for ‘snoring,’ as Servius 
thinks it necessary to inform us), imitated in Statius Theb. 2. 
%6 anhelum proflabant sub luce deum, Maximianus Eleg. 4. 41 
toto me pectore somnum prospicit efflantem, and Propertius 1. 
3. 7 talis visa mihi mollem spirare quietem Cynthia. It will be 
observed that these examples are parallels in construction to 

Further confirmation of the use of dymu in the meaning 
‘breathe’ may be sought in the etymologically connected adfw 
which appears only in Aristotle’s Meteor. 367 b 
2 (Fobes’ text) and in the pseudo-Aristotelian Probl. 964a 
10 ff., where a distinction is set up between dqvos ‘ expel 
the breath in puffs’ and ddfw ‘expel the breath in a single 
expiration (hiante ore).’ In the first of these passages Aris- 
totle says ov doxoto. 5 of dvewor elvar Oeppot dua 7d dépa 
wAnpn Gvra Kai Wuxpas arpidos, Td mvedpa Td Tod 
ordopatos puvowpevov Kai yap TovTo pév Kai 
Grav daLwyev, Spoiws éxidnAov, roppwhev Se 
yuxpov adbriy airiay trois (cp. Alex. Aphrod. Probl. 1. 
65 p. 106). In the latter passage we read : da ri éx rod ordparos 
kat mvéovow ; pev yap ddLovor 
Ocppov. onpeiov St dre éav rrAyoiov Tis Tiv Tod 
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dépa ovx dOpdws, da crevod Tod ordparos obv éxrvéwy 
wodww xivet tov Oipaber, év & 7d dv 7d éx TOD ov aiverat 
6 ddlwv GOpdov 51d Oeppov. yap Pvoacpov 
(70?) duahépew tH ovorpodpy 6 dacpds dOpdov Exrvevars. 

While aa{w thus in a measure supports the use of dnmu 
‘breathe,’ it may be doubted whether it is an old formation. 
The absence of contraction s»ggests the influence of dymu and the 
termination has a late look. Additional confirmation of anm 
meaning ‘ breathe’ is not to be sought, with Curtius Etymol.° 
387, in the substantive doOpa, as it is commonly accented. Were 
this accent correct we should expect deoOya in Homer. Hero- 
dian, however, wrote do@ya and the word, instead of being con- 
nected with dyu, has other possible derivations, the most prob- 
able being from Van in dyvepos. 

The verb dfw, which was used by the comic poet Nicochares 
(Kock 1. 774, Frag. 19) according to Bekker Anecd. 348. 18 
(cp. Hesychius and Photius 38. 4 Reitz.) in the same meaning 
as ddlw (76d dua rod ordparos dOpdws dLav A€yovow *Arrixoi), is 
simply onomatopoetic and therefore unconnected with ddfw; 
as is indicated by the further statement in the definition: ppov- 
pevo. Tov TOU mvevparos. alw is to utter the sound d (cp. 
oipwlw, hevfw, etc.) in a total exhalation of breath or to ‘groan’ 
as in Sophocles (Hesychius, Photius /. /.). Eustathius 983. 65 (on 
261) says 76 dOpdws rpoorveiv TH orduatt Oepudv, possibly 
through muddling the verb with dev ‘ parch’ or by recollection of 
Aristotle’s definition of dafev. See also the confused statement 
in Buidas, v. 

Metre: a dochmiac (- vu vu - vu — as Sept. 234 and often) followed 
by _uvu-—vvy, apparently not a dochmiac. At least this form 
is (despite Seidler § 28) probably not found elsewhere in Aeschylus; 
and is very rare in Sophocles (0. 7. 1345). 


®INEYE 258 A 
dyynoris ovK ydos 

Etymol. genuinum, 8. v. dvnoris 6 dovros. Kparivos év Avovvoa- 
Ackdvipw hords Setarvov dvyoris’ (Frag. 45 Kock) xai AioyvAos 
év ‘ dvnotis — ydos’ - -- ydos om. B). 

The trimeter lacks, for its first foot, a word of iambic value 
to be taken closely with dvyaris.—Aeschylus is fond of droorarw. 
Reitzenstein compares Frag. 301 dadrys dixaias 
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®INEYE 258 B 


dpmayou xepoiv 
Schol. on Hom. Jl. H 76 in Ozyrh. Pap. 1087. 3, Vol. 8 (1911) 
103, late first century B. C.: 75 dpmayos, &vOev 
év Dwet ‘dpwayo x<e>poiv,’ ZodoxdrAys ev Bwe a ‘yxepoiv 
.” 
dprayos for dpraé is thus shown not to be a ‘ forma recentioris 
Graecismi,’ as it was described by Dindorf in the Thesaurus on 
the basis of the only occurrences then known (Scholia Dorvilli- 
ana on Aristoph. Plut. 800, Arcadius 102. 9). For the shift to 
the O-declension, cp. gvAakds, Wap Wapds, xivdvy Aeol. 
xivduvos, pdptup paptupos, tépnv tépevos. From Eum. 50 it is clear 
that Aeschylus represented the Harpies as winged women, as 
they are depicted in archaic and classical art, and probable that 
he conceived them as having human hands, though yepoiv in the 
fragment is not decisive on the latter point. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 
188 regards the Harpies as having yayd¢yAai, a conception that 
must be Hellenistic as well as Roman. 


WYXOSTASIA 280 A 


oa. 


Lexicon Messanense de iota ascripto (a fragment of Orus epi 
épSoypadias), published by Rabe in Rhein. Mus. 47 (1892) 404-413 
from Cod. S. Salvatoris 118 (thirteenth century) in the Royal 
Library at Messina, fol. 283 verso, 1. 3: <<... kal ovva-> 
gore SE> Kai dua podvov tov 6, 7 <da. AiayvdAos> 
Wvyorracia. 

Heretofore attested only in the Persae and called Tepoixdv 
Opnvnpa by the scholiast of the Medicean on verse 117. In each 
of the six occurrences of the word, M has oa, the Farnese MS. 
(Triclinius) 6a, and so apparently the other later MSS., though 
explicit statements are lacking. 


AAHAOQN APAMATON 
319 
<d>r’ doadys pavia 
Etymol. genuinum s. v. doadys pndevis hpovri- 
Loven. AicyvAos rovvacadis paviao.” cipyta: rapa 
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onpaive tiv ppovrida, doarys odrws “Hpwdavds xai 
. Kal yap doareav THv Kal ddoywrriav 
Kade. 

doadns pavia. pndevis ppovriLovea . yap PpovTis ovTws 
AicxvAos . éx Tod TOD pyTopiKod.° 

1 &pporvrts AB. 2 Aloxtros—paviao om. B, 3 éx—pnropixod om. B. 
The ‘ Rhetorical Lexicon’ is Bekker’s sixth Lewxicon Seguerianum, 
Suvaywyh xpnoiuwv, ep. Anecd. 450. 28. 

The first gloss appears in the Etymologicum Magnum (151. 
49), which took over much material in a reduced form from the 
Etymologicum genuinum. To complete the anapaestic dimeter 
Nauck (Tragicae dictionis index) read ir’. Reitzenstein, re- 
jecting ‘Iotv, suggested u vu 


354 
Etymol. genuinum s. v. dmdpypata (schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
A477): . hv yap Tt Trois tiv pdvov 


rod ;.. dre Kai éyevovro Tov 
aivaros Kal Aioyvdos év rais IeppoBiow iorope év 
mept Aaiov. B omits dri—Aaiov. A has rots and ra 
fraiw: (év Aatw ? Reitz. ). 

The notice of the Htymol. genuinum, more explicit than that 
of the Htymol. Magn. 118. 31, rendered it possible for Reitzen- 
stein to refer Frag. 354 Set xai xaPypacba ordpa either 
to the Ieppa:Bides (186 A) or to the Adios (122 A). 


403, New Fragment (403 A), 284 

Botpav @ iepay xai xepavvias “Pumas 

Avpnv ExXixny 79 Ailyepav 

thv 7” aimevav “Odevov 

V.1 (Frag. 403) from Strabo 8. 387 (Cod. Vat. Palimpsest.). 

Vv. 2, 3, according to Strazzulla dopo lo Strabone del Cozza- 
Luzzi (Messina, 1901, p. 31), with the reading Avpnv <‘E)dXixnv 
Aiyeipay 8 Aiyéa <xo>pav Thy rarewyn<v> Cabéav “Odcvov, emended 
by Wilamowitz in Hermes 40 (1905) 131. V. 3 (Frag. 284) 
from Steph. Byz. 707. 13.—The fragment presents a strange 
combination of trochaics with anapaests. dépeiay (rejected by 
Wilamowitz) for iepdv would help V. 1 (though such close asso- 
ciation of iambic trimeter and anapaestic dimeter would be un- 
usual), and provide an appropriate designation for the massive 
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hill or mountain of Bura (Idra). If iepdy is correct, the epithet 
may be due to the worship of Heracles there. 


451 A 
aidvov 

Photius ed. Reitzenstein 47. 12: didvov: (didvov b)° ro 
dgavotixév. Aicyvdos. 

Cp. Hesychius didvov (sic): péAav 7) ddanorixdy, and 
oxoravy. dadavorixds is used in Schol. Aesch. Theb. 145 (Avxeios 
yevou) and Schol. Pers. 257 (8dia). didves appears in the MSS. 
of Hesiod Theog. 860 oitpeos aidvys 
where its meaning seems to be ‘dim,’ ‘dark’ (Schol. rais 
adgavéow) or, possibly, ‘boundless.’ On the authority of two 
MSS., Viteb. 2 and 3, of Tzetzes on Lycophron Alex. 688, Flach 
and Rzach adopt Afrvys and za:maAoécons. An unknown melic 
poet (possibly Pindar) has w«ris didvas xoipavos, Bergk P. L. G. 
3. 719, Apoll. Rhod. 1. 329 which recalls Acyviv 
péAavay Sept. 494. 

451 B 
duaga 

Photius ed. Reitzenstein 86. 24: <a@>pofa-# vais rapa rois 
’Arrixois, Kal tows cixdLovow ard Tov tiv 
wap’ AicyvAw. 

Aeschylus will not have used dyaga for ‘ship’ without some 
defining addition in the form of an adjective or genitive; ep. 
fw byw taxuvnpa Suppl. 32, Awortepa vavtidwv Prom. 468, 
vdiov Sxynua Eur. I. T. 410, éxnua vads Soph. Tr. 656, vaiav 
arnvyv Kur. Med. 1122, wdwrais Bergk P. L. G. Adesp. 
117 = Nauck T. G. F. Adesp. 142, ‘ volitantem flamine currum ’” 
Catullus 64. 9. Cp. adds imo 8 708. 


451 C 
Photius ed. Reitzenstein 88. 7: duaprddas (dudprypov b)* 
Xos xai dudptria (Comicus). 
Cp. Hesychius dyaprddas * duaprias ; Suidas dyapriav of “Arrixor, 
dpaptdda. “Hpddoros (1. 91, 8. 140. 1) Kai of dAdo “Iwves (Hip- 
pocrates 2. 306 Littré). 
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451D 
dpuvavipws 
Photius ed. Reitzenstein 96. 15 : duvvdvdpws * duivavipov 
SogoxAjs. 
Cp. Hesychius dywvavipos Suvdpevos dvSpas autver Oar. 


451 E 
apuvr pov 

Photius ed. Reitzenstein 96. 15: adyvvrpdv xai apvvavdpws 
AioxvAos. 

apiwrwp is Epic, Lyric, and Tragic, auzvvryp is Aristotelian. 

451 F 

Photius ed. Reitzenstein 64. 7: axotoa dpy®*... . onpaive 
Opyav émaiperOar mpis Td wpagai te  axotoa (cp. 
Bekk. Anecd. 7. 3). 8 TO dvopuate * Kai 
yap émi rod ds Apxiroxos, éxi rod maiovra éfeAav- 
ve Kal padarrev riOnor, SopoxrAns év Aiye? tov 
otpépovra Kai pararrovta Tovs Avyous Seopa TO Tavpy * Eyer 
8 odrws * ‘KAwoTHpor spyacas Karyvuce Gapaia Seopa’ (Frag. 
25 Jebb-Pearson, cp. 482, 787). xai “Hpddoros Sé év rerdprw (64) 
paddgas to xtA. From Phrynichus’ 
Yogurrixy mporapacKevy. 

It cannot be determined from Photius whether Aeschylus 
used or in the meaning ‘ soften.’ Elsewhere at least 
the former verb is generally employed in this sense. In Herod. 4. 
64, cited by L. and S. for épyo ‘tan,’ épydoas is adopted 
by the most recent editors from A? B?, R having dpynoas, 
the other MSS. épyicas. Hesychius has, however, izopynfeica’ 
tmoxpbeica. See Timaeus’ Lexicon ed. Ruhnken, pp. 179, 193. 


451G 


axpayv dca 
Ta 
Lexicon Vaticanum (Cod. Vat. graec. 12, fifteenth century), Reit- 
zenstein in Index lectionum 1892-93, p. 4,8: émppypa- 
Aicyvdos Mévavdpos * 8 doa Ta KipBadra 
Kai ‘axpav éxeivos évoxevalero,’ Kparivos pévrot To 


pév, dvti rod dxpatws éxpyoaro. 
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dxpnv in the signification of ér is stated to occur in no Attic 
writer except Xenophon by Phrynichus, Moeris, and Thomas 
Magister; and this use is generally regarded by the ancient 
Atticists as characteristic of the later language. Suidas, how- 
ever, appeals to Sophocles Phil. 12 (wrongly) and to Hyperides ; 
and the Antiatticista (Bekk. 77) makes the same claim for the 
orator, whose extant works do not contain the word. 

Lobeck (Phrynichus 123) contends that dxuyv has two chief 
significations, which are often confused: (1) the older and origi- 
nal meaning dp ‘just now’ and (2) the later meaning 
‘still This is disputed by Krumbacher in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
27 (1884) 506, and to the effect that the only meaning is ‘ still,’ 
even in Xen. Anab. 4, 3, 26 and Isocr. 1, 3, where the text is 
often changed. 


451 H 
. v>edruxta 8 two... npo..... eLKopw 


Demetrius Lacon, the Epicurean, in Pap. Hereul. 1012, col. 
23: xat "Apirro< havys 6 ma >p’ 

See Crénert in Wessely’s Studien zur Paléographie und Papy- 
ruskunde 6 (1906) 120. Crénert thinks the title of Demetrius’ 
treatise was possibly dAdyws "Emxovpw 


451 I 
. ov dvoxedadwv 


Anon. on Metres in Oryrh. Pap. ccxx, col. xi. 2, vol. 2 (1899) 
p-. 46, probably from the early part of the second century B. C.: 
év riOnor Aicyd<Aos o>trus *‘<.... > 
wv dvoxeAddur .” 

<r>dbe mdcyev in the same passage may also, as Gren- 
fell and Hunt suggest, be taken from Aeschylus. The meter is 
vvu-ouysuw-., called in col. xii the Parthenean.—From the 
TIpopnbets Avopevos, or Ivpxae’s the satyr-play of the 
trilogy Bwevs, PAaixos. Wilamowitz conjectures <épi>dwv. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
HaRvaRp UNIVERSITY. 
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II.—EPICUREAN DETERMINISM IN THE AENEID. 


Vergil was somewhat over twenty years of age when, caught 
in the intellectualistic movement then sweeping Italy, he threw 
aside his law studies and fled to Naples where Siro and Philode- 
mus were planting the “ garden ” of Epicurus. 


Nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus 
Magni petentes docta dicta Sironis. 


Of the life in the garden, where he now remained for many 
years, we catch just a glimpse here and there in the fragments 
of Philodemus, who once speaks of those that “ gather at Naples 
to lead the life of philosophic inquiry with Siro at Hercu- 
laneum,” and again, probably after Siro’s death, addresses 
among his own listeners several of Vergil’s friends by name, 
including apparently the poet himself. It is doubtless this 
community of students that Cicero has in mind when in the 
De Fin. I, 65, he says: “ At vero Epicurus . . . quam magnos 
quantaque amoris conspiratione consentientes tenuit amicorum 
greges! Quod fit etiam nunc ab Epicurets. 

In the Ciris Vergil called this school the Cecropius hortulus. 
The term was appropriate since after the death of Phaedrus 
when Patro had not been strong enough to uphold the position 
of the Athenian Kjos? the prestige of the school had gone 
westward with all else, and Siro and Philodemus, the leaders of 
the Syrian branch of the school, had succeeded in founding a 
new home at Naples. Vergil’s sixth Eclogue, addressed to a 
fellow-student Quintilius Varus, is a fitting tribute to his 


master : 
Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent. 


The music of that song of creation the poet never forgot. 
Nevertheless, Vergilian commentators noticing the Stoic 
imagery and phraseology of the eschatological passage in the 
sixth book of the Aineid have generally concluded that Vergil 
in his mature years rejected the Epicurean for the Stoic faith. 


*See Hendrickson, Am. Jour. Phil. 1918, p. 35. 
> Cf. Cic. Ad Fam. XIII 1. 
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Such is the view held for instance by Norden in his edition of 
the sixth book: “ Vergil’s youth fell in the enthusiastic days of 
the revolution ; at that time he like thousands of others thought 
that he could find a retreat from the storms of life in the 
peaceful harbor of the Epicurean philosophy. But through the 
Augustan restoration the world seemed to be placed upon surer 
foundations again. . . . And so Vergil like many others turned 
from a negative to a positive faith.” * Sellar, Conington, Heinze 
and Glover also assume in their Vergilian studies that Vergil 
subsequently adopted Stoicism. A more consistent interpreta- 
tion of the Aneid seems to me attainable on the hypothesis that 
the eschatological scene of the sixth book—which by the way is 
hardly Stoic—was adopted as a mythos for purposes of plot, and 
that the poet continued, while writing the A®neid, in the faith 
which he had avowed with enthusiasm in the Eclogues and 
Georgics. 

To call the Epicureanism of Vergil’s youth a “ negative” 
creed as compared with Stoicism, is not this to miss completely 
its significance to the Romans? Our sophisticated age readily 
puts its finger upon the flaws of Epicurean logic, and our 
scientists express amazement at the Master’s ignorance of 
Physics. But the Roman neophyte must be judged from his 
own past and not from the viewpoint of the modern expert. 
Untrained in metaphysical practice, ignorant of the tools and 
methods of exact science he had been granted no answers to his 
growing curiosity about nature except those offered by a naive 
mythology which necessarily vanished into mists at the first 
critical inspection. Stoicism had first been brought over by 
Greek teachers as a possible guide, but the Roman, now trained 
by his extraordinary career in world politics to think in terms 
of experience, could have but little patience with a metaphysical 
system which constantly took refuge in a faith in aprioristic 
logic that had already been successfully challenged by two cen- 
turies of skeptics. The Epicurean at least kept his feet on the 
ground, appealed to the practical man’s faith in his own senses 
and plausibly propped his hypotheses with analogous illustra- 
tions, oftentimes approaching very close to the cogent methods 


*Norden, Aeneis, Buch VI, p. 4, ef. p. 153. 
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of a new inductive logic.* He rested his case at least on the 
processes of argumentation that the Roman daily applied in 
the law courts and the Senate and not to flights of metaphysical 
reasoning. He came with a gospel of illumination to a race 
eager for light, opening vistas into an infinity of worlds marvel- 
lously created by processes that the average man beheld in his 
daily walks. Could anything be more “ positive ” than this? 

If it be objected that the end of all was fatalism, Vergil may 
well have answered that he had nowhere else been offered any- 
thing but fatalism ; his native orthodoxy had never pretended to 
grant anything but a crude animism that expressed its theory 
of after-life in an annual offering of milk and wine to spirits 
that appeared in serpents’ form to drink the offering, while Sto- 
icism held to an irrefragable causal nexus and a final nirvana 
that offered scant satisfaction to the inbred Roman love of 
Gloria. Epicureanism at least made some account of man as a 
free agency while life lasted. 

To the early Roman devotee also the ethical prejudice against 
Epicureanism seemed of little moment since his ethics had never 
before been necessarily dependent upon his creed. Its sanction 
rested rather on his ideas of family relationships, his view of his 
position in the state, and in his constitutional inheritance. He 
had never been taught to look to his religion or his philosophy to 
guide his conduct. And if the criticism were pressed home, it 
satisfied his sense of reason to appeal to the exemplary life of 
Epicurus himself. The works of Lucretius show how oblivious 
the Roman could be of the implication of immorality that the 
Greeks attached to this faith; could any pagan reveal a more 
genuine enthusiasm for righteousness than he? 

Furthermore it is very doubtful whether the Romans gave 
much attention to the claim of Epicureanism to free men from 
the dread of hell. That fear could hardly have had any signifi- 
cance to a people whose religion did not even recognize it. 
Lucretius does indeed repeat his Master’s words in this respect, 
but he may have been induced by the fallacious supposition that 
man’s defensive instincts were somehow connected with a fear 


“Cicero calls the inductive method similitudine et transitione per- 
cipere (De Nat. Deor. I 105) translating the Greek phrase puerdfacis 
xa@’ duotdrnra of the Epicureans. 
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of punishment, or he may have spent much time of his life at 
the school at Naples where one observed Greeks rather than 
Romans. Later the striking poetry of Lucretius’ third book 
must have kept the argument alive at Rome, but its recurrence 
must be viewed rather as a literary reminiscence than as a sound 
observation based on Roman experience. This aspect of the new 
creed could hardly have been the real source of fascination to 
the Romans. 

It was rather the capacity of the Epicurean philosophy to 
free the imagination, to lift man out of a trivial mythology into 
a world of infinite visions, and to satisfy man’s curiosity regard- 
ing the universe with tangible answers that attracted® the 
Romans of Vergil’s day to the new philosophy. Their experience 
was not unlike that of numberless men of the last generation 
who first escaped from the puerile cosmology of nonconformist 
orthodoxy by way of popularized versions of Darwinism pro- 
nounced by the experts indeed as pseudoscientific and wholly 
inadequate in logic. It was in fact the very positivism of 
Epicureanism that attracted the thousands of Romans. There 
is no suspicion of “ negation ” in the tribute to Siro in the sixth 
Eclogue, nor in the paean to Epicurus in the Georgics. And 
even in the Aineid when in search of a worthy theme for the 
banquet of Dido, the poet gives to Iopas the song of creation 
that Siro had sung. 

Vergil was forty years of age, and not many from his death, 
when he published the Georgics, and the repetition of his creed 
in the first Aineid ought to warn us that his enthusiasm for the 
study of Rerum natura did not die. Indeed the Aineid is full 
of Epicurean phrases and notions. The atoms of fire are struck 
out of the flint (VI, 6), the atoms of light are emitted from the 
sun (VII, 527, and VIII, 23), early men were born duro robore 
and lived like those described in the fifth book of Lucretius 
(VIII, 320), there are still compliments for Memmius (V, 
117), and Conington finds almost two hundred reminiscences 
of Lucretius in the Aineid, the proportion increasing rather 
than decreasing in the later books.° 


*Cf. Benn, The Greek Philosophers,? pp. 403, 454. 
*Servius VI 264, makes the explicit statement: ex majore parte, 
Sironem, id est, magistrum Epicureum sequitur. 
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It is, however, in the interpretation of the word fatum and 
the réle played by the gods’ that the test of Vergil’s philosophy 
is usually applied. The modern equivalent of fatum is, as 
Guyau * has said, determinism. Determinism was accepted by 
both schools but with a difference. To the Stoic, fatum is a 
synonym of providence whose popular name is Zeus. The 
Epicurean also accepts fatum as governing the universe, but it 
is not teleological, and Zeus is not identified with it but is, like 
man, subordinated to it. Again, the Stoic is consistently fatal- 
istic. Even man’s moral obligations, which are admitted, imply 
no real freedom in the shaping of results, for though man has 
the choice between pursuing his end voluntarily (which is 
virtue) or kicking against the pricks (which is vice), the sum 
total of his accomplishments is not altered by his choice: ducunt 
volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. On the other hand, Vergil’s 
teacher, while he affirms the casual nexus for the governance of 
the universe: nec sanctum numen fati protollere fines / posse 
neque adversus naturae foedera niti (Lucr. V, 309), posits a 
spontaneous initiative in the soul-atoms of man: quod fati 
foedera rumpat / ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur (Lucr. 
II, 254). If then Vergil were a Stoic his Jupiter should be 
omnipotent and omniscient and the embodiment of fatum, and 
his human characters must be represented as devoid of inde- 
pendent power ; but such ideas are not found in the Aineid. 

Jupiter is indeed called omnipotent at times, but so are Juno 
and Apollo, which shows that the term must be used in a relative 
sense. In a few cases he can grant very great powers as when 
he tells Venus: Imperium sine fine dedi (I, 278). But very 
providence he never seems to be. He draws (sortitur) the lots 
of fate (III, 375), he does not assign them at will, and he 
unrolls the book of fate and announces what he finds (I, 261). 


On VI 11, mentem animumque: “nam secundum Lucretium unum 
est mens et animus.” 

On VII 4, si qua est ea gloria: “ secundum Epicureos.” 

*The passages have been analyzed and discussed frequently. See 
especially Heinze, Vergil’s Epische Technik, 290 ff., who interprets Zeus 
as fate; Matthaei, Class. Quart. 1917, pp. 11-26, who denies the iden- 
tity; Drachmann, Guderne hos Vergil, 1887; MacInnis, Class. Rev. 
1910, p. 160, and Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the site of Rome, pp. 122 ff. 

*Morale d’Epicure, p. 72. 
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He is powerless to grant Cybele’s prayer that the ships may 
escape decay: 


Cui tanta deo permissa potestas? (IX 97) 


He cannot decide the battle between the warriors until he weighs 
their fates (XII, 725), and in the council of the gods he con- 
fesses explicitly his non-interference with the laws of causality: 


Sua cuique exorsa laborem 
Fortunamque ferent. Rex Jupiter omnibus idem 
Fata viam invenient. (X 112) 


And here the scholiast naively remarks: 
Videtur hic ostendisse aliud esse fata, aliud Jovem.° 


Again, contrary to the Stoic creed, the poet conceives of his 
human characters as capable of initiating action and even of 
thwarting fate. Mneas in the second book rushes into battle 
on an impulse, he could forget his fates and remain in Sicily 
if he chose (V, 700). He might also remain in Carthage, and 
explains fully why he does not; and Dido, if left nescia fati, 
might thwart the fates (I, 299), and finally does, slaying her- 
self before her time *® (IV, 696). The Stoic hypothesis seems 
to break down completely in such passages. 

Can we assume an Epicurean creed with better success? At 
least in so far as it places the foedera naturae above the Gods 
and attributes some freedom of-will and action to men, for as we 
have seen in both of these matters Vergil agrees with Lucretius. 
But there is one apparent difficulty in that Vergil contrary to 
his teacher’s usual practice permits the interference of the gods 
in human action. The difficulty is, however, only apparent, if, 


*Serv. ad loc. MacInnis, Class. Rev. 1910, p. 172, cites several other 
passages to the point in refutation of Heinze. 

%See Matthaei, Class. Quart. 1917, p. 19. Care must be observed 
not to press all the occurrences of Fatum and fata into philosophical 
connotations. At times the poet uses the word with his eye upon its 
derivation from fari: cf. Fabor-fatorum, I 261, data fata secutus, I 382, 
fatis incerta feror IV, 110. In such cases it is a metrical equivalent 
of “oracles ” or “ predictions.” He also, like many prose writers, used 
the word in the common sense of bad fortune, or good fortune. Mer- 
guet’s lexicon of Vergil notes the following meanings: Weissagung, 
Bestimmung, Geschick, Schicksal, Los, Verhingnis, Unglitick. 
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as Vergil does, we conceive of these gods simply as heroic and 
superhuman characters in the drama accepted from an heroic 
age in order to keep the ancient atmosphere in which Aineas had 
lived in men’s imagination ever since Homer first spoke of him. 
As such characters they have the power of initiative and the 
right to interfere in action that Epicurus attributes to men, and 
in so far as they are of heroic stature their actions may be the 
more effective. So far an Epicurean might well go, and must go 
in an epic of the heroic age. This is of course not the same as 
saying that Vergil adopted the gods in imitation of Homer or 
that he needed Olympic machinery because he supposed it a 
necessary part of the epic technique. Surely Vergil was gifted 
with as much critical acumen as Lucan. But he had to accept 
these creatures as subsidiary characters the moment he chose 
A®neas as his hero, for Auneas was the son of Venus who dwelt 
with the celestials at least a part of the time. Her presence in 
turn involved Juno and Jupiter and the rest of her daily asso- 
ciates. Furthermore, since the tale was of the heroic age of 
long ago, the characters must naturally behave as the characters 
of that day were wont to do, and there were old books like 
Homer and Hesiod from which every schoolboy had become 
familiar with their behavior. If the poet wished to make a 
plausible tale of that period he could no more undertake to 
modernize his characters than could Tennyson in his Idylls. 
The would-be gods are in the tale not to reveal Vergil’s phil- 
osophy—they do not—but to orient the reader in the atmos- 
phere in which Aineas had always been conceived as moving. 
This comparison of Vergil’s artistic conception with that of a 
modern like Tennyson working in the days of carefully authenti- 
cated historical novels may seem drastic, but I think the student 
of Vergil will agree that the Roman poet, while less afraid of 
anachronisms than the modern, worked somewhat in the same 
manner. He deliberately worked up his antiquarian lore™ in 
every part so as to get a plausible setting for his characters of 
a bygone age. The seventh and eighth books show how thor- 
oughly he did this for his Italian scenes. On the site of Rome 


“Servius, Bk. VI, praef. Totus Vergilius scientia plenus est. It 
has been noticed that Cicero is also very careful to make the personae 
of his dialogs speak in character and avoid anachronisms. 
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Aineas found the cattle grazing in the valley where the forum 
lay in Vergil’s day; the Capitoline hill was still silvestribus 
horrida dumis, though apparently inhabited by a powerful 
divinity (VIII, 348, 360). The rites being celebrated at his 
coming were those of the very ancient cults, of the Salii, the 
Potitii, and the Ara Maxima. The hovels of the city are thatched 
and the hero is invited to rest on a couch strewn with leaves. In 
the catalogue of the seventh book the cities of primitive Italy, 
once great, though mere names in the poet’s day, are restored to 
their old time glory with insistent care. How could he know 
that the dilapidated and wrecked Praeneste had once extended 
her dominion over all the territory from Gabii to the river 
Amasenus unless he had resorted to the city’s legends or delib- 
erately inferred such greatness from its extensive walls and from 
such relics of art as we can now see in the museum of the Valle 
Giulia. Vanished cities like Antemnae, Crustumerium, Labi- 
cum, Saturae, and a score of others are all carefully repeopled 
in his primitive Italy. Their arms and armor, the bronze and 
woven-willow shield, the war chariot, the aclydes, and cateiae 
might in part be suggested by Homeric reminiscences, but most 
of them are Italic and come from a careful search in Latin books 
of antiquities or from observing the ancient votive offerings 
heaped up in temples and the terra cotta revetments of old 
buildings pictured with processions of mounted and charioted 
warriors such as the archeologists have recently found in num- 
bers at Rome, Lanuvio, and Velletri. Vergil has even learned 
that a part of the Faliscan tribe once peopled the ager Falernus 
near Cumae (VII, 724), that before the bay-tree was intro- 
duced into Latium the poplar wreath was used in ancient cults 
(Macr. Sat. ITI, 12, 4, citing Varro), and he seems also to have 
observed the ancient coin symbols of cities like Carthage, Gela, 
and Cumae whose mints had closed long before his day.'? 

Thus the poet deliberately crammed himself with scientia, as 
the puzzled Servius puts it, for the sake of creating a plausible 
background for his drama. And as he delved in Timaeus, Cato, 
Varro, and the stores of old art for material with which to recon- 


“Van Buren, In Num. Chron. X 409 ff.; cf. Aeneid, I 444; ITI 702-5; 
VI 171. For the antiquarian studies of Vergil, cf. Ritter, Dissert. 
Phil. Halenses, 1901. On the enthusiasm for Italian antiquities among 
Romans of Vergil’s day, see Norden, Neue Jahrb. 1901, pp. 249 ff. 
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struct primitive Latium, he studied the literature of the Homeric 
age for hints towards the proper staging of Aineas and his com- 
panions. Had he chosen a contemporary hero or one less blessed 
with celestial relatives there is no reason to suppose that he 
would have employed the superhuman personages at all. If this 
be true it is as uncritical to search for the poet’s own conception 
of divinity in these personages as it would be to infer his taste 
in furniture from the straw cot which he chooses to give his hero 
at Evander’s hovel. In the epic of primitive Rome the claims 
of art took precedence over personal creed, and so they would 
with any true poet; and if any critic were prosaic enough to 
object, Vergil might have answered with Livy: Datur haec venia 
antiquitati ut miscendo humana divinis primordia urbium au- 
gustiora faciat, and if the inconsistency with his philosophy were 
stressed he could refer to Lucretius’ proemium. It is clear then 
that while the conceptions of destiny and free will found in the 
@neid are at variance with Stoic creed at every point, they fit 
readily into the Epicurean scheme of things as soon as we grant 
what any Epicurean poet would readily grant that the celestials 
might be employed as characters of the drama if in general 
subordinated to the same laws of causality and of freedom as 
were human beings. 

What then are we to say of the Stoic coloring of the sixth 
book? In the first place, it is not actually Stoic. It is, as 
Norden and others have shown, a syncretism of mystical beliefs 
developed by Orphic and Apocalyptic poets and mystics from 
Pythagoras and Plato to a group of Hellenistic writers, popular- 
ized by the later less logical Stoic philosophers like Posidonius 
and gaining in Vergil’s day a wide acceptance among those who 
were growing impatient of the exacting metaphysical processes 
of thought. Indeed Vergil contributed something toward foist- 
ing these beliefs upon early Christianity though they were no 
more essential to that than to Stoicism. 

Be that as it may, this mystical setting was here adopted 
because the poet needed for his own purposes a vision of incor- 
porated souls of Roman heroes, a thing which neither Epicurean 
nor orthodox Stoic creed could provide. So he created this 
mythos as Plato for his own purpose created a vision of Er. 
The dramatic purpose of the descensus was of course to complete 
for Aineas the progressive revelation of his mission so skilfully 
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developed by careful stages all through the third book,** to give 
the hero his final commands and to inspire him for the final 
struggle.** Then the poet realized that he could at the same 
time produce a powerful artistic effect upon the reader if he 
accomplished ** this by means of a vision of Rome’s great heroes 
presented in review by Anchises from the mount of revelations, 
for this was an age in which Rome was growing proud of her 
history. But to do this he must have a mythos which assumed 
that souls lived before their earthly existence. A Homeric limbo 
of departed souls did not suffice (though Vergil also availed 
himself of that in order to recall the friends of the early books). 
With this in view he builds his home of the dead out of what 
Servius calls much sapientia, filling in details here and there 
even from the legendary lower-world personages so that the 
reader may meet some familiar faces. It is in creating the 
atmosphere and peopling the place that he metes out punish- 
ment and rewards, based not upon religious sanction, but, as in 
Lucretius, upon humanitarian considerations, and so incorpo- 
rates his incisive criticism of life that lifts this poetry far 
beyond anything uttered at the futile councils of the gods. For 
here Vergil is dealing with his own creations; there he was tied 
to creatures made long ago and in whom the Epicurean had 
little interest. Here again the setting is not to be taken literally, 
for of course neither he nor anyone else actually believed that 
prenatal spirits bore the attributes and garments of their future 
existence, nor is the poet concerned about the eschatology which 
had to be assumed for the setting; but his judgments on life, 
though afforded an opportunity to find expression through the 
characters of the scene, are not allowed to be circumscribed by 
them: they are his own deepest convictions. 

It has frequently been said that Vergil’s philosophical system 
is confused and that his judgments on providence are incon- 
sistent, that in fact he seems not to have thought his problems 
through. This is of course true so far as it is true of all the 
students of philosophy of his day. Indeed we must admit that 
with the very inadequate psychology provided by the aprioristic 


* See Heinze, Epische Technik, pp. 82 ff. 
“This Vergil indicates repeatedly: Aen. V 737; VI 718, 806-7, 890-2. 
* Drachmann, op. cit. p. 115. 
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metaphysics no reasonable solution of the then central problem 
of determinism could be offered. But if the statement is intended 
to impugn Vergil’s understanding or complete mastery of what 
the best teachers of his day had to offer, we may well question 
it in view of his years of communion with Siro and Philodemus. 

There are of course passages of Stoic coloring, as for instance 
the lines in the Georgics that introduce the prognostications 
(I, 231-51). These have been traced back to astronomical theories 
which originated in the Stoic lecture room. Here Vergil used 
for the instruction of the farmer certain parts of Aratus and 
Eratosthenes on weather wisdom, doubtless knowing as well as 
the modern critic that these two authors had based their argu- 
ments upon astronomical ideas of Zeno. But since those ideas 
were in no vital degree inconsistent with his views he saw no 
need of throwing out a picture of poetic value simply because 
it did not happen to originate with his master. And this illus- 
tration will explain most of the passages where Stoic presuppo- 
sitions are found. 

Furthermore the Epicurean school permitted no little latitude 
to poets in the use of heterodox material. The fragment recently 
printed by Grenfell and Hunt (Ox. Pap. II, 31) grants that 
“the wise man will do well sometimes to do homage to the 
vulgar opinion about the gods,” and Lucretius suggests (II, 
655) that myths may be used for artistic purposes, a use which 
he permits himself in the picture of spring (V, 737) which 
Botticelli illustrated : 


It Ver et Venus, et Veneris praenuntius ante 
pennatus graditur, Zephyri vestigia propter 
Flora quibus mater praespargens ante viai 
cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 


Philodemus also, Vergil’s own teacher, is so free in the use 
of picturesque mythology in his epigrams that the reader would 
never suspect that in the lecture room he constantly denied 
divine intervention in human affairs. 

Vergil doubtless was a thorough student of the philosophy of 
his day, and, while recognizing that there were still unsolved 
problems, was a convinced Epicurean. But he was above all a 
poet who not only availed himself of the liberties that his school 
accorded poets, but freely accepted from any source ideas and 
images that furthered the artistic merits of his epic. The 
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literary critic need really have little difficulty in distinguishing 
between his figures of speech and his true convictions if he 
accepts him as a poet. 

In the Phaedo, Plato, who had suffered much from unimagi- 
native pupils, warned the reader not to take the “ myth” liter- 
ally. Vergil wisely gave the same warning at the end of his 
myth, but poetlike made the mistake of involving it in Homeric 
imagery. Despite the warning and despite the blunt statement 
of Servius (on VI, 893) that the portal of unreal dreams refers 
the imagery of the sixth book to fiction, our commentators still 
continue to deduce from it the articles of Vergil’s creed. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 
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III—NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ASKLEPIODOTOS. 


The Téxvy Taxruxy of Asklepiodotos, the philosopher, is con- 
tained in only a small number of MSS, the oldest, best-known 
and most accessible of which I shall discuss below. The first 
five are given the symbols employed by Hermann Kochly.* 

F = Florentinus, i. e. Laurentianus LV, 4, membr., s. X, 
no. 7%, 1328-142b,? 

V = Vallicellanus 130, chart., s. XVIII.’ 
A = Parisinus 2522, chart., s. XV, 52b-7'7b,* 


1In the first, and so far the only, edition of Asklepiodotos, published 
in H. Kéchly and W. Riistow: Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller, II, 1, 
Leipzig, 1855 (henceforth referred to as “K. and R.”). 

2This is the famous MS of the Greek Tacticians, described best in 
Bandini: Catal. Codd. Mss. Graec. Bibl. Laur., II, 218-38, and K. K. 
Miiller: Festschrift fiir L. Urlichs, Wiirzburg, 1880, pp. 105-8. Of 
this MS Kéchly knew only the few words which were quoted by Bandini. 

*See E. Martini: Catal. di Manoscr. Greci esist. nelle Bibl. Ital. II, 
1902, Cat. Cod. Graec. qui in Bibl. Vallicellana Romae adservantur, p. 
202. This MS was copied by Leo Allatius (1586-1669), Professor of 
Greek in the Greek Collegium at Rome and later Librarian of the 
Vatican, direct from the Laurentian at Florence. A small portion of 
it was printed by Angelo Mai: Spicilegium Romanum, vol. IV, Rome, 
1840, pp. 578-81. K. and R. are in error when they assert (p. 128) 
that this MS was in the Vatican. Mai merely reports that he saw it 
in Rome. 

*This MS Kéchly collated himself, as he remarks apropos of the 
Anon. Byzant. (K. and R., II, 2, p. 4) although he says nothing about 
the matter in the introductory note to Asklepiodotos. That he had done 
so in time to use his own collations for the edition of Asklepiodotos is 
not impossible, because it came out in the same year, 1855, as the 
Anonymus Byzantinus. But there is no certainty that he did, and in 
the notes of his edition of 1855, he manifests no more familiarity with 
the readings of ABC than he had shown in the apparatus criticus which 
he published along with the first three paragraphs of the first chapter 
of Asklepiodotos in the Indew Lectionum, Ziirich, 1852, for which he 
secured his knowledge of the MSS almost certainly from Huntziker 
(see note 6 below). That Kéchly had this MS in time for the edition 
of Aeneas (1853) is most improbable for he does not speak of this MS 
[for Aeneas = B] as though he had then seen it, and he refers to it only 
very rarely in his notes. On the whole it seems nearly certain that for 
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B = Parisinus 2435, chart., s. XVI, 75a-85b,° 

C = Parisinus 2528, chart., s. X VII.® 

D = Parisinus 2447, chart., s. XVI, 1-16. 

E = Parisinus Suppl. Gree 83, chart., 1652, 74-91." 

F is the archetype of V, A, B and C as is generally recog- 
nized.’ Although an old and excellent MS it does not give 
us an impeccable text. Errors of itacism are tolerably frequent, 
but need no enumeration. The tendency to write prepositional 
phrases as a single word is marked. Thus, Chapter heading y’, 
xaOddrnv; I, 2 dmevavrias; I, 3 SueAehdvrwv, etc. Sheer blunders 
are not so very common. Thus, II, 8 éwi for én; ibid. 9 %€ 
GpOpot for egdpiOpo; III, 2 ryv 82 for 8 ryv, etc. Evidence that 
F was copied with fidelity may be seen in numerous instances 
where the scribe is clearly reproducing merely what he thought 
he saw, without trying to make either words or sense out of it. 
The archetype was occasionally lacunose or illegible. It seems 
not to have been as bad, however, as that of Aeneas in these 
respects. Indications of lacunae in the original appear very 
rarely ; thus, according to Dr. Rostagno’s collation, only in X, 8 


all three of these Paris MSS K. and R. had only the collations of 
Huntziker available when the text of Asklepiodotos was published. Cf. 
note 6 below. 

5 Collated for K. and R. probably by Huntziker; see notes 4 and 6. 

*Kéchly: Index Lect., Ziirich, 1852, p. 10, K. and R., p. 129, and 
II, 2, p. 3 for A, assign all three of the Paris MSS to the 16th century, 
which is absurd for one written, as C is, by Cl. Salmasius (1588-1653). 
The dates given above are those of Omont in the Inventaire Sommaire. 
K. and R. derived their knowledge of C from a collation prepared by 
Jakob Huntziker. This is not definitely stated, so far as I can find, 
but is implied by Kéchly: Index Lect., Ziirich, 1852, pp. 4 and 10 
(cf. K. and R., p. 212). Also in K. and R. occasional statements about 
certain readings of C are given in quotation marks, as though on some- 
one’s authority, and twice, X, 16 and XI, 7, Huntziker is named as that 
authority. In general it might be said of Huntziker’s collations that 
they are not complete enough, and an editor would frequently like more 
information. It is certainly not safe to infer anything from silence 
about the reading of any of these MSS. 

* The MS was copied at Stockholm by P. D. Huet. 

7K. and R., p. 129, had conjectured that such was the case even with- 
out having seen F. I owe my knowledge of it to the admirable colla- 
tion kindly prepared for me by Prof. Dott. Enrico Rostagno of the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. All my statements about F are, there- 
fore, made upon his high authority. 
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rov (space for 3 letters) for rov and XII, 11 
émdov (space for 4 letters) for éxi Sépv. Elsewhere the scribe 
of F seems not to have noticed that anything was missing. How 
these numerous omissions are to be explained in a text otherwise 
pretty carefully copied is a question to which I find no answer 
suggested by the present state of F. Possibly a remote ances- 
tor had been seriously damaged, and the next copyist simply 
left out what was hard to read. Fortunately the very technical 
subject-matter enables the editor to make many restorations 
with complete certainty, while other passages can be recovered 
by means of the numerous direct or indirect quotations in 
Aelian, Arrian, and the Military Lexicon (see below, p. 140). 

For V we are informed by Mai and Martini that it was copied 
from the Laurentian MS,® and this is obvious from a mere 
glance at its readings. We know it only from Mai’s publication 
of chapters I-II, 9 (inclusive). K. and R. used Mai, but as my 
own collation shows a dozen additional variant readings, their 
work was none too carefully done. The number of variants 
from F is large, but not all are due to Allatius; such absurd- 
ities as tiv droAeropevov (II, 9) ; mpdowmos (II, 5) ; rodd (II, 2) ; 
Séxa (II, 7), impossible for a native Greek, are certainly typo- 
graphical errors. Inasmuch as F is still perfectly legible, ex- 
cept in some of the diagrams, which V seems to have omitted 
anyway,® the only value V can have must lie in the emenda- 
tions of Allatius, and it is these (disregarding entirely mere 
errors *°) which we shall examine. 

I, obre xexoopnpevov F: xoopovpevov V. A needless 
and unjustifiable change. 


An obvious and easy change which strangely escaped Salmasius. 


* This statement was probably made in the MS itself, for it is given 
by both Mai and Martini, although neither had any special knowledge 
of the Laurentian MS. 

® Mai makes no mention of them, nor, indeed, of the introductory list 
of chapters. 

* These were probably not so numerous as Mai’s text would lead one 
to imagine, for Allatius seems ordinarily to have copied with commend- 
able accuracy, except when he emended. Thus, in the heading of chap- 
ter I, V following F has ABC ¢ddavyyos; so I, 2 dwevayrias 
dm’ évayrias ABC; II, 1 Avualynrac V, Avualverac ABC; II, 3 rots re V, 
5¢ ABC, etc. 
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I, ot rois dxpows oi pev dxovriows 
payxovrat F': of rois dxpows V. An absurd change which destroys 
the sense of the passage. 

I, xai rH GAAn xpopevor oxevg (1. F: airy V, followed 
by K. and R. daAdAzq is preferable because it means the equipment 
other than that of bows and javelins just mentioned. Now the 
heavy cavalry did not use javelins, but long heavy spears (see 
just above), hence to say that the branch of the intermediate 
cavalry which resembled the heavy cavalry used the same equip- 
ment is incorrect; it was only the rest of the equipment (i. e., 
apart from the javelins) which was identical with that of the 
heavy cavalry. The emendation has only a superficial plausi- 
bility, but on closer examination turns out to be false. 

pdrayya mpos paxnv Avpatvyrar (1. Avpaiverar) F: o. 8. 
Ta pépy & xrA. V. The serious corruption here was 
in F’s archetype. First rad must have dropped out and then 
éoréveva. was written by haplography. Next the correction, 
probably in the form ra rOéueva & was entered, and both error 
and correction were copied in F, whose scribe probably com- 
pleted the confusion by supposing that @ belonged before pépy 
and so changing it to rd. The one perfectly obvious emenda- 
tion, the restoration of the relative a after pépy V did, indeed, 
make, but even the simple expedient of excluding the mean- 
ingless Oéueva seems to have been beyond his powers. The cor- 
rect emendation of a passage like this was, of course, easy for a 
scholar like Salmasius. 

II, 2 cvvoperia F: cvvwpord (the accent probably due to Mai 
or the printer) V. Perfectly obvious emendation, made in all 
the other MSS as well. 

II, 4 towards the end, the words # émordra: . . . mapacrdrat 
are omitted by V. If this was really done by Allatius, not by 
Mai, or the printer, it is probably due to a belief that these 
words were a gloss, a view which would have been dispelled by 
even a very little study of the context. 

II, 5 éor F: ein V. Unnecessary and no improvement. 

F:xai V. The recommendation to select numbers 
evenly divisible by two down to unity is a direct consequence 
of the preceding clause, so that the emendation xai is altogether 
wrong. 
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II, 8 écovra: 8 F: dé V. Unnecessary and less effective. 

II, 9 dpOpoi F: évépOyo. V. reading requires only the 
simplest change to éfdpi0uo0. V’s emendation makes nonsense. 

II, 9 yuddopov .. . rov & F: . .. driw [!] 
V. What shall we think of the critical ability of a scholar who 
was unable to emend so obvious an error, particularly when the 
definition of the term was so broadly hinted at in the very next 
words, ei Kataxovew évdexorro OdpvBov? 

II, 9 € py Ov F: 8 pdt onpeiov V. The 
correction to onpeiov is too simple to deserve any credit, and 
nonsense is created by the retention of 8é. An archetype prob- 
ably had éxdre 3€ with the correction pydé for é and then F, 
or its original, ran the two together. 

II, 9 oye pyv F: ye pev V. The correction is obvious, rév 
ye pyv. What Allatius could have meant by his changes I have 
no idea. 

With this paragraph Mai’s excerpt from V ends, but no more 
is needed. The character of the thirteen characteristic readings 
given above, where all but the very simplest corrections are 
wrong, is sufficient to show that Allatius, whatever his other 
attainments as a scholar, did not concern himself sufficiently 
with his task in this instance to deserve anything of Asklepi- 
odotos. It would be a waste of time for any one to collate V in 
full for any more of his emendations. . 

A has been copied with great fidelity, but probably not direct 
from F itself, although it reproduces minutely almost all of its 
errors (see below under B). It introduces only a small number 
of changes, which are always wrong," except in the most ob- 
vious matters.12 A second hand emends successfully in IV, 1 
of F to and two marginal readings (VII, 
% tcos F changed to dcos, and X, 2 vmepacws F changed to 
imepxepdcews) hit the correct word. Otherwise the MS is 
valueless. 

B varies a little more from F than does A and contains a 


“For example, I, 3 rovs re trrovs F: robs 5¢ A (also in B and C); 
III title # xara ra wépn F: ward wépn A (unnecessary, if not merely a 
case of haplography); VII, 8 éxarépa F: éxarépg A, where éxdrepa is 
required. 

™For example, II, 2 cvvwyeria F: ovvwuoria A (and all the other 
MSS); II, 10 gue’ F: gi8’ A (obvious to any one who can multiply by 
two). 
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comparatively large number of gross blunders. It was not 
copied from A, as is clear from the way in which it retains a 
few peculiar errors in F which are not in A. Thus I, 3 
F has wepwxérwv changed to A has and B 
mepoxerwv ; II, 2 F and B (1st hand) have cvvwperia, A ovvwporia. 
On the other hand A and B are obviously very closely related, 
because both omit the last thirteen words of X, 10, while such 
senseless errors as II, 7 dpruaxeas A B for dpridcs F; VI, 1 ovx 
éorw for and XI, 2 A B for érnra F 
point clearly to a common archetype which must have been a 
very faithful copy of F, reproducing even both readings in the 
case of a correction, as in I, 3 mentioned above. B’s own changes 
in no case really emend the text and as a MS B accordingly is 
worthless. Its marginal readings are, however, interesting and 
will be taken up in connection with the next MS. 

C coming from the pen of Salmasius has, of course, a high 
value because of its emendations, even though, since the great 
man was merely copying a MS and not editing a text, he often 
did not take time to emend all the corruptions, many of which 
could not in any case have been cured without the aid of the 
parallel versions in Aelian and Arrian. Mere slips in C have 
not been recorded, but all the important emendations have, 
except in those fairly frequent cases where Salmasius’ conjec- 
ture has been confirmed by the examination of F. C was copied 
from B (or a descendant of B), because it not only reproduces 
some of B’s peculiar errors like XI, 6 rerpapepia for rerpapepia ; 
XII, 11 pév for pévro ; ** but omits regularly what B alone omits, 
as II, 1 eis; IX, 1 16; XI, 7 8€; or else, as in X, 21, where B 
omits the last five words, C attempts to supply the lacuna, get- 
ting correctly only the first two words, which were easy enough 
to supply. 

Salmasius had clearly no MS but B to work upon, for not 
infrequently his corrections differ a good deal from F. Fur- 
thermore he so frequently agrees with a reading in the margin 
of B that one is tempted to examine into that point somewhat 
more closely. There are fifteen of these marginal corrections, 
running from IV, 3 to X, 10, and, what stands almost unpar- 


13 Errors common to B and C, but not in A are, of course, not very 
numerous because B resembles A very closely anyway, and then Sal- 
masius emended with the greatest freedom. 
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alleled in criticism, all but one are certainly right.1* Besides, 
they could not have been made from F, because in thirteen of the 
instances, F itself was corrupt. Now Salmasius followed these 
very closely ; ten out of the fifteen he took over exactly ; in three 
other instances his reading is (by oversight probably) not re- 
corded by K. and R., but the chances are that he accepted the 
emendation; in one case, VII, 9, he followed the anonymous 
corrector in B in part but reversed the order of the supplied 
letters, writing or instead of 7o;7* and only once, V, 2, did 
he fail to follow. The credit then for this group of conjectures 
belongs to the anonymous corrector of B and not to Salmasius, 
and an editor should accordingly reverse the order of citation 
from “C B (margin),” as in K. and R., to “B (margin) C.” 

The brilliant record of success in emendation shows that these 
marginal readings are the work of no ordinary scholar. They 
were certainly not made by Salmasius himself, because one he 
overlooks and another he gets mixed up. Besides, they appear 
in only a little more than half of the work, while Salmasius 
copied the whole of it. One thinks at once of Casaubon, who 
spent ten years at Paris,’* and was greatly interested in Greek 
military writers as his editio princeps of Aeneas (1609),™" a 
closely related author, shows.’* The restriction of the correc- 


“T have not counted among these the correction in II, 2 cvvwyeria 
where o is written in the lower margin, because that seems to be of a 
different kind from the others, and is separated from them by a number 
of pages. 

1% This seems to constitute a certain proof that the marginal readings 
of B were used by Salmasius. 

To be sure this particular MS was not yet in the Royal Library at 
the time when Casaubon was at Paris (it belonged to the Hurault Col- 
lection which was incorporated in the Royal Library in 1622; see 
Omont, op. cit., I, p. xix) but a man like Casaubon must have seen 
numerous libraries and hundreds of MSS during the many years that 
he spent in France. 

“Thus Aeneas is contained in Par. 2522, 24835 [=B], and 2443; 
Asklepiodotos in Par. 2522, 2435 [=B], and 2528. Casaubon also in- 
tended at one time to publish Aelian’s Tactica (preface to Polybius, p. 
61), some MSS of which were at Paris, and copied a portion of Leo’s 
Tactica (Mark Pattison: Isaac Casaubon, p. 184). Casaubon’s emenda- 
tions of Aeneas are numerous and almost uniformly correct. 

*To be sure Casaubon used MS 2443 for his text of Aeneas, pub- 
lished in 1609 (see his preface compared with Omont’s Catalogue), and 
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tions to a portion of the MS is just what one might expect of 
the somewhat desultory habits of Casaubon, as he might have 
had only a short time in which to examine this MS, and jotted 
down his ready and sure corrections. 

In the case of D photographs of folios 1, 4, and 5 recto and 
verso (= I, 1—II, 1 and III, 3—VII, 2) were collated as speci- 
mens. They are sufficient to determine the relationship and 
value of the MS so that no more photographs were made. D is 
descended from F, as is evident from the retention of many of 
its absurd readings, like I, 3 xpnoipyws épav, etc. It was not, 
however, copied direct from F, since it omits in I, 4 the words 
doxnow—napardéews along with ABC. It derives therefore from 
a common archetype of these three MSS. By the same token, 
and because of disagreement in peculiar readings like xoopov- 
pevov in I, 2; adrg I, 3; the omission of ws roddw I, 3; xara- 
Aoxjoa II, 1, etc., D is not a descendant of V. It was copied 
with even greater fidelity than were A and B and reproduces 
not infrequently the exact form of F, as, e. g., I, tit. dadrdyyov 
(¢ddrayyos ABC) ; I, 3 rovs re (8€ ABC), etc. It disagrees also 
so frequently with ABC and B (margin) that it cannot derive 
directly from any of them, but it is unnecessary to present the 
complete evidence. Its emendations are: 


I, dxovrif{wow: (-o. F). Superfluous. 

I, 4 Staopai 6: 8. aise K. and R. Something is indeed lack- 
ing here, and a careful reading of the chapter will show that, as 
a matter of fact, exactly nine kinds of troops are mentioned, 
three of infantry, four of cavalry, and one each of chariots and 
elephants. But a bare number coming after the list is in itself 
unnatural, and such an enumeration of varieties by number 
alone is out of keeping with the style of the author. The 
emendation cannot, therefore, be accepted. 

III, 5 dpdorépwhev: -ofev F. Obvious. 


says nothing about any other MSS of that author, although there is 
nothing to preclude the possibility of his having known several MSS, 
even though he used only one. In fact Casaubon had in his own hands, 
but did not use, a much older MS of Aeneas than the one in the Royal 
Library which he published (Mark Pattison, op. cit., p. 185). Be- 
sides he remained at Paris for a year or more after his Polybius ap- 
peared, and might have come to know about this MS at that time. 
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III, 6 (and VI, 3) éxraxro., the first time with C: &raro F. 
Obvious. 

IV,3 with B (margin): xa F. Obvious. 

IV, 4 pn with B (margin) and C: py F. Ob- 
vious. 

V, tit. ié€as: cidéas F. Simple. 

V,1 éxramé\moros: éxror- F. A change is needed, but that 
to w (K. and R.) is more plausible. 

V,1 réurrov F. Obvious, but the supplied by 
K. and R. is also needed. 

Vi, (sic) F, and (sic): mnxaiov F. 
Simple changes to the Attic accent and the ordinary spelling. 

xai py ras capw (sic), but in margin xai wy with 
B (margin) C K. and R., ris capiooas with K. and R.: rais 
capicoms B (margin) C. Very simple. 

VI, 1 Aéyerar with Lex. Mil. § 28 K. and R.: A€yovra F. 
Obvious. 

VI, 3) ovordcewy with K. and R. Obvious. 

VII, 2 popBoedz: popBoedei F. Absurd. 

VII, 2 érarrov with K. and R.: éddrrov F. Simple even if 
not quite obvious. 

VII, 2 popBoedovs . . . odnvoedots ... (sic) 
for -és in each case. Absurd. 

Two of the changes quoted are clearly wrong, two unnat- 
ural, another merely superfluous. The remainder are either 
obvious or else simple for even an average intelligence. No 
account has been taken here, of course, of the numerous egre- 
gious errors which D leaves uncorrected. An even moderately 
serious difficulty like that of the “ Babylonians ” in V, 2 is quite 
beyond his powers. The three folios examined show no indica- 
tion of an ability in emendation which would justify a collation 
of the remainder. Here and there, no doubt, “ MS authority ” 
of a certain kind would be given to a correction by Salmasius 
or by Kéchly, but the value of such attestation is extremely 
slight, and minima non curat praetor. 

E is carefully written by a competent scholar, P. D. Huet, 
who, however, was not more than twenty-two years of age at the 
time. Photographs of folios 75, 78 verso—79 verso (=I, 1-II, 
1 and IV, 1-VII, 1) were collated as specimens. E does not 
derive from any MS of the family ABCD, because, aside from 
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a large number of disagreements in individual readings, it con- 
tains the seven omitted words doxyow—rapardéews in I, 4. Its 
original was either F itself or else a very close copy of it, since 
in many places it reproduces F’s reading much better than ABC. 
It is not a copy of V for it has none of the latter’s peculiar 
readings, while in I, 3 it contains the omitted words xai zoAdqv. 
Clear mistakes like V, 2 rév fvydv are relatively rare. 

Huet’s emendations are: 

IV, 1 eevpnra with C: éyipnra F. Superfluous. 

IV, 2 4 rd Bdbos: xara Bdbos F xara 7d B. Since 
this change makes no proper sense, it may be merely a slip. 

IV, 3 1d Simnyv with B (margin) C. Obvious. 

IV, 3 cvvacmopov with B (margin) D. Obvious. 

IV, 3 éxdyopev with B (margin). Obvious. 

V, 1 peifw mrareiav: pe Codrgarec cay (sic) F. A bad 
mistake. 

V,1 & 8 xai: & & wat F, Certainly wrong, and perhaps 
only a slip. 

Vi, wéprrov with D. Obvious. 

V, 2 In the “ Babylonian” passage the only change is to 
write oroiyw with B (margin). 

V, 2 dv with F against B (margin) C D (margin), xai pi 
tais capicoas With B (margin) C. The first part of this read- 
ing is certainly wrong, and the latter part an unnecessary 
change. As far as it goes, however, it tends to suggest that 
Huet might have been independent of the marginal emendations 
in B with which he agrees in every other instance in the folios 
which we have, thus, IV, 3 thrice; IV, 4; V, 2; VI, 1. 

VI, 1 Aédyera with Lex. Mil. §28 D. Obvious. 

VI, 1 zapévragw with B (margin) C. Obvious. 

VI, 2 jpiv: tpiv F (od py C is correct). Huet saw that 
there was a difficulty, but the remedy used is trite and shows no 
understanding of the context. 

A majority of the foregoing changes are obvious, one is super- 
fluous, two are bad mistakes, and two other changes may be mere 
slips. It is clear from such a showing that no emendations 
beyond the critical insight of a Hermann Kéchly are likely to 
be found in the remainder of this MS, and that a complete colla- 
tion, accordingly, would not repay the trouble which it would 
cost. 
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A new editor of Asklepiodotos, with a knowledge of F's 
reading, will doubtless be less inclined to introduce emenda- 
tions than K. and R. who were handling only late MSS. In 
any event so well have the anonymous corrector, Salmasius, and 
Kéchly done their work, that comparatively little remains to be 
gleaned. A few passages, however, may perhaps be discussed 
here not without profit, in view of the age and excellent char- 
acter of F. 

I, 2 it is said that the light-armed troops use “ javelins, slings, 
SAws trois Aeyopévors as & 
general term for “ missile” is apparently not otherwise attested, 
but it seems better to retain it here than with K. and R. to 
delete it and insert dérAos after dAws. In a similar way ddAayé 
(I, title, and § 4; cf. Anon. Byzant., XV, 1) is used generically 
of any kind of military detachment.*® 

I, xai rd pev éyyibev Spoiws Baputdry oxevg, Tovs TE 
(8: A B C K. and R.) xai rods avdpas ravraydbev 
mepurxérrov, paxpois ¢ pev K. and R.) xpopevoy xai trois 
Kai Soparoddpov tovro Kai ~voroddpov mpocayopevera 
xrA. F. Here pév is certainly corrupt, and a little further on 6 
and rovro surely cannot stand side by side. Everything runs 
smoothly, however, if we keep re with F, and read pévro. and 
8” 6 (cf. II, 7; 8’ a, II, 9) below. 

I, (actually F as against airy Allatius and K. 
and R. has been discussed above. 

II, 2 cvvwporia (ovvwpera F corrected by A B [lower mar- 
gin] C V) is to be retained, although not elsewhere attested, 
partly because it is designated here as an obsolete expression, 
and partly because of its proper formation and of the large list 
of closely related words. 

II, 2 dyvépacro K. and R. is a needless change from évépaora: ; 
and similarly in 4 84 76 wapaAAnAovs foracGa need not be changed 
to map’ 4\AnAos (K. and R.) in an author as late as ours (de- 
spite ava Adyov in III, 1; see below). 

II, 9 onpeopdpov (jyuddopov F) is out of its proper order. 
Inasmuch as Asklepiodotus is extremely exact in such matters, 


* That seems more natural than to suppose that this is a survival of 
the loose Homeric usage. 
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and the word as well as its explanation below in any event are 
corrupt,?° it seems not improper to restore the correct order. 

III, 1 yewpérpuor F: yeoperpo. K. and R. As neither word is 
attested elsewhere, F’s reading may be preserved with some hesi- 
tation, though if one emended, yewpyerpuxot would involve less 
change than 

III, 1 récoapa dvdédoyov (dvddoya Salmasius, K. and R.) 
3 F. Here rd seems necessary, because a particular group of 
just four numbers is mentioned. Also ava Adyov which F’s read- 
ing presupposes should be retained. 

III, 6 & trois cvvacmopois ovvedpevew F. K. and R. 
suggest ovvepeiSew from Polybius, XII, 21, 3 which would be 
excellent. The well attested use of ovvedpevew in the sense “ ac- 
company,” “be closely connected,” may, however, justify the 
retention of F’s reading here. 

IV, 2 4 xara Bdbos, re xai oroixov (1. crovyeiv) F. For re, 
which is impossible, K. and R. suggest érep. Somewhat closer 
would be 76 xai in the same sense, used as the common 6 «ai in 
papyri and inscriptions for alternative designations. 

IV, 2 xai wapactarny F. Salmasius 
emended to xara rapactdrny Kai émutdrnv. In view of the fact, 
however, that the other terms just given are verb forms, perhaps 
we should read xai wapacrareiv xai érwrtareiv. 

VII, rémovs ayeivovs mpoxatadaBeiv rods 
dvadaBeiv. K. and R. change the last word to dvacreikau, taking 
the preceding participle as middle. But it must be passive, a 
use which is well attested, and to change is clearly wrong. 

VII, 2 re ras daopias xal ras émotpodas ixmov F. 
For the impossible dzopias K. and R. read dvacrpodds, a word 
which appears in paragraph 3 below. But here it seems to mean 
“wheeling round” in general, while érurpop7 means “ wheeling 
to face the enemy,” and droorpody (which is closer also to F’s 
reading), meaning “ wheeling away from the enemy,” is clearly 
the word needed here. 

VII, 7d yap pétwrov éuBodrwv Bpayd ywopevov F. For 


*®This corruption of both term and explanation although separated 
by several lines, suggests that both were in the margin of some ances- 
tor MS and so especially subject to injury. If that be the case there 
need be no hesitation about shifting the present order slightly. 
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Bpaxd K. and R. read o¢d8pa o£, which is in a measure sup- 
ported by the parallel passage in Arrian, XVIII, 4 76 pérwmov és 
6& dxodqyov. But Bpaxd is logical and strictly speaking more 
exact than éé, while Aelian, in the parallel passage, who is 
clearly following Asklepiodotog very much more closely than 
Arrian, reads 75 pérwrov Bpaxt yevopevov. There is, there- 
fore, no occasion to emend. 

VII, 4 in speaking of cavalry formations a depth of rpwv 4 
rertdpwv immorav is mentioned. K. and R. emend to but 
needlessly, since Asklepiodotos at the beginning of the para- 
graph speaks of depth of oxra ... dvdpas, and in treating 
schematic cavalry formations one can as readily say “men” as 
“ horses.” 

X,1. K. and R. bracket some seven terms in this paragraph, 
because there is no definition of them in what follows, suggest- 
ing that they may be interpolations from Aelian. This last is 
surely a counsel of desperation, for there is not the least sus- 
picion that such an unlikely thing has happened anywhere else. 
As for oro.xeiv and fvyeiv, these terms were defined in II, 6 and, 
though they are introduced here no doubt for the sake of com- 
pleteness, it is superfluous to redefine them. Similarly in the 
case of zapeyBoAn and the four other terms bracketed by K. and 
R. at the end of the paragraph, it is much better in view of the 
large number of undoubted lacunae in Asklepiodotos, to assume 
a lacuna in § 21, rather than delete these important technical 
terms. Besides, the first four of these terms are defined in VI, 1 
and the fifth, éwiragis, is perfectly clear from the definition of 
érxitaypa in VII, 10, so that it is possible that here also, as in the 
case of ororxeiv and {vyeiv, Asklepiodotos may have intentionally 
omitted redefinitions. 

X, 9, XII, 1 and 6 K. and R needlessly change dmroxabiordvew 
of F (used by Polybius and Diodoros) to droxafiordvat. 

X, 11 ei... mowipeba emorpoday, rémov xrr. F. 
K. and R. read zowvpeba, but the mixed condition is paralleled 
by X, 12, ei . . . wedevowro . . . Senoa, which K. and R. allow 
to stand, and further supported by XII, 4 ei . . . Bovdoiyeba 

mapayyeAoipev, where K. and R. needlessly change to 
BovAdpeba. 

X, 13 76 8 éoriy F. rdde is clearly required, since only a 
single manoeuvre is described, not rdéSe as K. and R. print. 
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X, 16. For ioyvpa roueira: of F, Salmasius (followed by K. 
and R.) conjectures icyvporoetra, a needless change. 

XI, 2 od pdvov ris pddayyos Sei (xp7 
K. and R. after Salmasius, needlessly) yap kai éwi ray 
pepoy F. K. and R. delete yép. To be sure I find no other 
example of d\Aa yap xai, but the combination in the natural 
sense of “ but indeed also” is appropriate here, while ada yap 
87 is not uncommon, and Plato once uses aAAa yap Spws (Rep., 
432 C). 

XII, 6 8vo émortpodas roavrd (1. 1d aird) Sdépv 
mapayyeAouwey F. K. and R. in order to keep ddépv supply 
tovréorw (an expression not found in Asklepiodotos) éri. But 
the phrase is not in Aelian’s excerpt (Tactica, XXXII, 6 dvo 
TOU CvvTdypatos émi Td émwtpodds), and is utterly 
otiose, so that dépv is much more likely to be an intruded gloss 
upon 76 airé. 

XII, 10 zpoonfora was changed by K. and R. to zpovei- 
O.orat. But Cod. S of Demosthenes gives forms of the perfect in 
90- (XXVI, 18; XXVII, 64; LXI, 14), and it is attested like- 
wise by an inscription from Syros of 166-9 a. D. rais 7Oicpévars 
jpépas (I. G. XII, 5, 662, 14), so that it seems best to retain 
the form, although unusual, here. 

Since technical military terminology, especially for the Hel- 
lenistic period, has been somewhat inadequately treated in the 
lexicons, and since Asklepiodotos is the earliest authority to use 
many of these terms, for Suidas merely plundered the compiler 
of the Military Lezicon** who drew largely from Aelian ?* and 


™ Best edited in K. and R., vol. m1, 2, pp. 217 ff.; also in Bernhardy’s 
ed. of Suidas, 0, 2, pp. 1735 ff.. This work was clearly put under con- 
siderable contribution by Stephanus in the first edition of the Thesau- 
rus, but he gave no page or paragraph references, and by using several 
different appellations for it, De re militari; De vocab. mil.; De vocab. 
castrensibus, he seems to have confused the later editors, who gener- 
ally leave such references untouched. When they have occasion to use 
the same work, they generally call it Lew. ap. Montef. Bibl. Coislin., 
after Montfaucon’s reproduction of the Coislin. MS. It would appear 
that they did not notice that this was identical with the work referred 
to by Stephanus, and neither they nor Stephanus made very systematic 
use of it. 

™ References to Aelian’s and Arrian’s Tactics (given generally “ Ae- 
lian-Arrian”) are taken from the ed. of K. and R., IT, 1, 1855. 
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Arrian (but also in part from Asklepiodotos), while these lat- 
ter were dependent in part upon Asklepiodotos, it may not be 
amiss to record here the principal additions to the standard lexi- 
cons which Asklepiodotos affords. In the following list I shall 
give not merely what appear to be new words (marked with 
an *) but also special meanings of words and a few phrases 
which are either not recorded, or for which the evidence quoted 
comes from a much later period. In a few instances inexact 
definitions are corrected. References to the other Tacticians 
and to ancient lexicons are given only where false definitions are 
corrected. The lexicons used are the revised Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae (1831-65), Liddell and Scott (8th edition), Van Her- 
werden, Lexicon Suppletorium et Dialecticum, 2nd ed., 1910.28 
When a term in the lexicons is adequately defined from Aelian, 
I have not thought it necessary to cite it here. When, however, 
only late authorities are adduced, it has seemed proper to point 
out the much earlier source. 


dxpov, 70, the wing of a line of battle (= xépas), I, 3. 

*évruropia, }, a counter-attack, or frontal attack, X, 2. 

dvrictopos, -ov; avricropos, marching in two parallel col- 
umns, the lines of the front-rank-men on the inside, XI, 
3. L. and S., following the Thesaurus, regard this word 
which they know only from Arrian XXXVII, 7, as prob- 
ably a false reading for dydicropos. But the two are 
totally different, as a comparison with Aelian, XXXITI, 
3 (a passage which had fallen out in Arrian!) and Askle- 
piodotos, 1. c., shows. 

aroxatraotacis, }, return to original position, after wheeling or 
other evolutions, X,1;9;11. Cf. émxardoracis. 

Képatos, a half-wing, or corps, 4096 men in 
the typical phalanx, II, 10; ITI, 1 and 2. 

76, (neu. perf. ptcp. of dpacioxw used as subst.) , joining- 
point, point of division between the two wings of an army 
(cf. Sxyoropia and oudadds), II, 6. The word occurs also 


%7W. Crinert’s admirable revision of Passow in so far as it has 
reached our library extends only to the word dvd. It seems not to 
contain, however, &xpov as a technical term for “wing,” xépas, although 
use is made in it for the first time systematically of our author, e. g. 
8. V. adxpoBodkiorns, dudloropos, etc. 
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in Arrian-Aelian, VII, 3 (corrupted into dpapos in the 
Mil. Lex., § 23, and dpayos in Suidas, s. v. d:xoropia). 

*yewpérpios, 6, a geometrician, III, 1 (if the reading of F be 
followed; v. supra, p. 138). 

*dimmevois, }, @ break-through with cavalry, VII, 3. 

digpadrayyia, 7, a double-corps, one-half of a phalanx, or 8192 men 
in the typical phalanx, II, 10. The term “ double-pha- 
lanx” used by L. and S. is certainly misleading. To 
draw up an army in d&dadayyia formation is to divide 
the phalanx in two, placing one half behind the other, 
as is clear from Polybius, II, 66, 9; XII, 20, 7. See 
also Aelian-Arrian, IX, 9 and the Mil. Lex., §§ 18 and 19. 

Siyoropia, 4, joining-point, point of division between the two 
wings of an army (cf. dpapds and oudadds), II, 6. The 
same meaning is given also by Aelian, VII, 3 and the 
Mil. Lex. § 23, along with the ordinary sense of d:yoropia, 
as a division into two equal parts, but Arrian, VII, 3 
expresses it iva 8€ mov Styoropia yiverar . . . ducadds 

éxtaxtos, -ov; of éxraxto, supernumeraries, attached originally 
to the rdés, but later either to the o’vraypa, II, 9, or 
the éxarovrapyia of light-armed troops, VI, 3, or else the 
phalanx of light-armed troops, VI, 3. The Thesaurus 
in an incomplete statement quotes only Aelian and the 
Mil. Lex. 

éurdéxw, éwrdexopevor, incorporate, used of light-armed troops in- 
corporated with the hoplites, man beside man, VI, 1. 

évavtios, -a, -ov; am’ évaytias, on the contrary or other hand, I, 2. 
Van Herwerden gives several examples from Procopios. 

évwporia, j, a quarter of a file (Adxos), II, 2. For this same use 
of the word in Hellenistic tactics, see Aelian-Arrian, V, 
2, and the Mil. Lex. § 4, and compare K. and R., II, 2, 
pp. 243 f. 

edpiOyos, -ov, outside the normal number, in addition to it, 
supernumerary, II, 9. The Thesaurus quotes only the 
Mil. Lex. 

éedicow, countermarch, X,1; XII, 11. The lexicons give only 
the meaning deploy, although L. and S. give counter- 
marching as one of the meanings of éfeAryyds. The sense 
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countermarch is amply attested by Aelian-Arrian, 
XXVII, 1-5, and the Mil. Lex., § 39. 

émOnpapxia, }, a unit of four war-elephants, IX, 1. 

émxabiornu, to advance to original position, X, 11. Cf. 

*trxardoracis, 4, advance to original position, after wheeling, 
X,1l and 9. Cf. 

émxowwvéw, to be attached to, or stationed upon, I, 3. 

éméevayds, 6, commander of an éméevayia, i. e. 2048 yrroi, VI, 3. 
The Thesaurus refers only to the Mil. Lex. 

éritaypya, 76, supporting force, especially the phalanx of yAoi, 
8192 men, VI, 3; VII, 10. 

éritakis, }, supporting position, X, 1 (cf. VII, 10). 

émdvea, }, facing, to the right or to the left, X, 4. 

*érepoordpws, adv. Of érepdoropos, used of the march of an army 
in column when the front-rank-men are on different sides 
of the two wings, XI, 4. 

{vyapyxia, 4, a military unit of two war-chariots, VIII, 1. L. 
and S. quote Asklepiodotos, indeed, but suggest the 
wrong definition, as of the command of a captain of 
cavalry. The Thesaurus fails to give the passage in 
Aelian. It is XXII, 2. 

Lyapxos, 6, the commander of one war-elephant, IX, 1. lL. and 
S. take the word in Aelian, XXIII, 1 incorrectly as an 
adjective. 

to halve, rd Babos jyuoiafe, XII, 11. 

Onpapxia, %, a unit of two war-elephants, IX, 1. 

Gnpapxos, 6, a commander of two war-elephants, IX, 1. 

iAdpyns, 6, @ commander of eight war-elephants, IX, 1. The 
Thesaurus gives the correct meaning, but quotes no au- 
thority. Add Aelian, XXIII, 1 (ciAdpyys). 

immapxia, 7, two Tapavrwapxia of cavalry, VII, 11. The The- 
saurus gives the correct meaning but quotes no authority. 
Add Aelian, XX, 2, and the Mil. Lex., § 32. 

icoobevéw, be equally strong, icoobeveiv, III, 4; III, 
2. The Thesaurus and L. and S. quote only Galen and 
Cyril of Alexandria. 

Kepdpyxys, 6, the commander of a xépas, or wing, composed of 8192 
men, II, 10; or, especially, the commander of 32 war- 
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elephants, IX, 1. The Thesaurus quotes only the Mil. 
Lex. 

xépas, 76, a squadron of 32 war-chariots, VIII, 1. 

xowWepBoros, 6, hollow wedge, XI, 5. L. and S. and the The- 
saurus give only xowW¢uBorov from Suidas. 

Nogds, -dv; padrayé, a phalanx in march with extended 
front, one wing in advance of the other, X, 1; XI, 1. 

Aoyayds, 5, the front man and leader of a file (Adxos), IT, 2. 

peraywyh, }, wheeling, manoeuvering, VII, 5. 

pixos, 70, the first line of a phalanz, II, 5. 

fevayia, 4, two battalions of yAroi, a regiment of 512 men, VI, 3 
[supplied from Aelian, XVI, 3]. 

*éxradoxia, a unit of eight Adxar, IT, 9. 

*éxrwmdAaortos, -ov, of eight palms, approximately 24 inches, 
V, 1. 

*Snowordpws, adverb of suoworopos, used of marching in parallel 
columns, or also in sequence, the line of front-rank-men 
on the same side of each division, XI, 3; XI, 4. 

-dv, eis OpOdv drodoiva, to face the front originally held, 
lines front, X, 1. 

ovpd, 4; ovpdy, about-face to the rear from the enemy; 
ovpas, about-face from the rear toward the enemy, X, 3. 
The Thesaurus quotes only the Mil. Lex. 

ovpayds, 6, the last man in file (Adxos), II, 2; ITI, 6, etc., the 
man at the rear angle of a squadron, VII, 2; a super- 
numerary to the rds, II, 9; or to the éxarovrapyia, VI, 3. 

éxnpatucds, -7, -dv, pertaining to the mounted force of an army, 
whether cavalry, chariots, or elephants, I, 1 and 3. L. 
and 8. (following the Thesaurus) quote only a gloss in 
the sense “ of or for a vehicle.” 

mapaywyn, %, march-in line, where the phalanx on the march 
keeps its original battle-line, whether marching with ex- 
tended front or in column, X, 1; XI, 1ff. L. and S. 
give only “a wheeling from column into line,” but the 
usage of Asklepiodotos is attested by Aelian-Arrian, 
XXVI, 3 and the Mil. Lex., § 48. 

napatagis, 4, the first line of a phalanz, II, 5. 

mevTnKovTapyia, }, two squads of yroi, a platoon, consisting of 
64 men. VI, 3.. The Thesaurus quotes only the Mil. 
Lex. Add Aelian-Arrian, XVI, 1. 
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mAdy.os, -a, -ov; tAayla dddayé, an army in march with the front 
extended, X, 1; XI, 1. 

mportwois, }, projection of spears in front of a phalanx, V, 1. 

*rpocévragis, }, flank position, used of light infantry stationed on 

the wings of the phalanx, VI, 1. 

mporakis, 4, van position of yAroit, VI, 1. The Thesaurus quotes 
only Suidas and the Mil. Lex. Compare zporacodpevor, 
Aelian, XV, 1. 

onpeopdpos, 6, signalman, II, 9; VI, 3. L. and 8S. (following 
the Thesaurus) give only the meaning “ standardbearer.” 
The Mil. Lex. §14 (here clearly following Asklepiod- 
otos) gives both term and definition, while Aelian, IX, 4 
contains merely the term without definition. 

SxvOns, 6, archer-cavalry, I, 3. 

otidos, 76, two divisions of prot, a corps, of 4096 men, VI, 3. 

otpatnyos, 6, a general, formerly of a corps of 4096 men, but 
properly of a full phalanx, IT, 10. 

ovtevéis, 4; Kara ovfevéw, used of an army marching in parallel 
columns, XI, 2. 

avdAoxwwpds, 6, drawing up by files, an arrangement of the pha- 
lanx with files parallel, II, 5. The Thesaurus quotes 
only the Mil. Lex. (—=§7). Add Aelian VI, 1. 

avvedpedw, close up, draw together, of troops taking up the com- 
pact formation, ITI, 6 (cf. above, p. 138). 

ovverioxerw, cuvverioxereoOa, protect at the same time, of a shield 
for man and horse, I, 3. 

ovvraypa, a double rags, or a battalion, composed of 16 files, IT, 
8; ITT, 6; = ovvragiapxia, II, 10. 

*cvvragupyxia, battalion, II, 9; takes the place of oivraypa, 
IT, 10; III, 3 and 4. 

*cvvwporia, }, a band of sworn soldiers, early designation of a 
file, II, 2 (cf. above, p. 137). 

avoracis, 4, four files of Aol, a squad, consisting of 32 men, 
VI, 3. 

tagupxia, }, a command of eight files of infantry, = rdés, II, 10; 
III, 4. 

tagiapxos, 6, commander of a raéis or ragupyia, II, 8. 

Taéis, }, @ company, the same as ragupyia, eight files of infantry, 
II, 8 and 9. 
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Tapavrivor, oi, cavalry who fight only with javelins at a distance, 
I, 3. Listed and correctly defined only in Pape-Benseler : 
Worterb. d. griech. Eigennamen. 

rédos, 76, @ division of infantry, the same as pepapyia, of 2048 
men, IT, 10; in cavalry, a half phalanx, VII, 11. 

rogevpa, 76, a missile of any kind, I, 2 (cf. above, p. 137). 

rogérys, 6, archer-cavalry, a special branch, the same as S«v@ys, 
I, 3. 

imepBdddw ; Td Képas VrepBaréobau, to outflank on one wing only, 
opposed to imeppadrayyéw, outflank on both wings, X, 2 


and 18. 
troBaive, follow, as one rank at a certain interval behind an- 
other, V, 1. 


brooroAn, 4; 80 imocrodys, holding back, X, 21. 

broragis, 4, a rear-position, used of light infantry stationed be- 
hind the phalanx, VI, 1. 

gadayydpxns, 6, commander of a ¢dadayyapyia, or corps, 4096 
men, II, 10; commander of the phalanx of war-elephants, 
64 in number, IX, 1. 

garayyapxia, 4, a corps, 4096 men, II, 10. L. and S. suggest 
that the word is equivalent to phalanz, and quote only 
Suidas and the Byzantines. But the meaning as given 
above appears also in Aelian-Arrian, IX, 8, and in the 
Mil. Lex., § 17. 

pdrayé, 7, any branch of the army, chapter heading I; I, 4; the 
force of hoplites, 16,384 men, II, 10, etc.; the full force 
of 64 war-chariots, VIII, 1. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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IV.—_THE LATIN TEXT OF THE PARIS PSALTER: 
A COLLATION AND SOME CONCLUSIONS. 


The Latin text of the famous “Paris Psalter” (Ms. 8824, 
fonds latin, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) has not been re- 
printed since the editio princeps by Thorpe? in 1835, altho both 
the “ West-Saxon Psalms,” ? the accompanying translation of 
the first “fifty,” and the “ Anglian Psalms,”* the metrical 
version of pss. li-cl, have had modern editions. Meanwhile a 
number of students of these important Old English documents 
have used Thorpe’s Latin text, with a pathetic reliance upon its 
fidelity and accuracy, for the determination of the exact relation 
of the versions juxtaposed in the Paris Psalter and their place 
in the succession of medieval Latin and Anglo-Saxon psalters ; 
and far-reaching inferences have been drawn in recent years. 
In order to show the true character of Thorpe’s text, a collation 
of the first fifty psalms with the original manuscript is hereby 
presented, together with an outline of alterations which seem to 
be indicated in certain over-hasty earlier conclusions. 

A suspicion might well have been awakened by the fact that 
Thorpe does not vouch for the accuracy of the Latin portion of 
his work, as he does for the Anglo-Saxon. Of the latter he says 
in his “ Praefatio” (p. vii): “ Errores quos apertum est ex 
incuria librarii provenisse corrigere non dubitavi, omnes locos 
ad finem voluminis notans quibus emendandis operam navavi.” 
This promise is fairly well fulfilled, considering the date of the 
edition, altho a glance at the textual notes of the latest editors 
will show that frequently, tho doubtless unintentionally, Thorpe 
has failed to reproduce the manuscript text of the West-Saxon 


1 Libri Psalmorum Versio Antiqua; cum Paraphrasi Anglo-Sawonica, 
partim soluta oratione, partim metrice composita. Nunc primum... 
descripsit et edidit Benjamin Thorpe. Oxonii, MDCOCXXXV. 

* Liber Psalmorum: The West-Sawon Psalms, being the Prose Portion, 
or the “ First Fifty,” of the so-called Paris Psalter, J. W. Bright and 
R. L. Ramsay. Advanced Edition, 1907. (The Complete Edition, with 
Introduction and appended matter, will shortly be issued.) 

* Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie, C. W. M. Grein and R. P. 
Wiilker. III. Band, 2. Hilfte, 1898. 
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and Anglian Psalms. But with regard to the adjoining Latin 
he merely remarks (p. vi): “ Versio Latina nullam mihi cog- 
nitam omnino refert, sed ad ‘ Versionem Antiquam Romanam ’ 
proxime accedit,” adding in a footnote, “ Ex hac versione lacu- 
nas textus Latini explevi.” This last statement refers to the 
numerous lost pages for which Thorpe has supplied the missing 
Latin. His additions are inserted without indicating where 
they begin and end, and they are, as a matter of fact, far from 
being accurate transcripts of the Roman version; apparently 
they are merely copied in from the Vulgate, with occasional 
Roman readings. Nor did he hesitate, where the manuscript 
text lay before him, to make an extraordinary number of seem- 
ingly arbitrary changes. 

In the collation made by Tanger‘ in 1883, a considerable 
proportion, tho by no means all, of these changes were revealed. 
Tanger’s useful article should have served as a warning to future 
investigators of the danger of implicit confidence in Thorpe’s 
text ; yet strange to say practically all of them have disregarded 
his warning and his list of variant readings alike. 

The most serious offender is the latest to publish a study of 
the Anglo-Saxon psalters and their inter-relations. In his able 
and otherwise scholarly article,* Wildhagen places the Latin 
text of the Paris Psalter latest in the succession of the English 
copies of the “ Psalterium Romanum ” furnisht with vernacular 
renderings, on the ground of its containing the largest number 
of Gallican readings. _Wildhagen’s theory postulates a peculiar 
national text of the Latin Psalter going back in all probability 
to a single copy brought by the earliest Roman missionaries. 
This primitive Anglican text followed the Roman version in the 
main, but contained a very considerable number of distinctive 
variants, — partly readings carried in from pre-Hieronymian 
versions, partly certain Gallican readings that were presumably 


“Gustav Tanger, “Collation des Pariser Altenglischen Psalters mit 
Thorpe’s Ausgabe,” Anglia VI (1883), Anzeiger, 125-141. 

5 Karl Wildhagen, Studien zum Psalterium Romanum in England und 
zu seinen Glossierungen (in geschichtlicher Entwicklung), Studien zur 
englischen Philologie, L, 417-472, 1913. See also Wildhagen’s earlier 
publications: Der Psalter des Hadwine von Canterbury, Stud. z. eng. 
Phil., XII, 1905; Archiv f. neuere Sprachen, CXVI, 159-163, 1906; 
Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, 1909, 3106f.; Der Cambridger Psalter: I. 
Teat mit Erkléirungen, Grein-Wiilker, Bibl. d. angels. Prosa, VII, 1910. 
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found in the original English copy,* and partly readings that 
are found only in the English manuscripts. Wildhagen at- 
tempts to determine this Anglican text in large part by .a com- 
parison of the nine Anglo-Saxon Psalters of the type that sur- 
vive: namely, those known as the Salaberga, Blickling, Ves- 
pasian, Junius, Royal, Eadwine’s, Bosworth, Cambridge, and 
Paris Psalters, which he ranges approximately in this order of 
time, from the end of the seventh to the beginning of the 
eleventh century.” The succession is markt by a gradual re- 
placement of what Wildhagen considers the primitive Anglican 
readings by the ordinary Roman text, and by the introduction 
of new readings, mainly Gallican. At the end of this process 
Wildhagen places the Latin text of the Paris Psalter, when the 
Roman text was being superseded altogether by the Gallican 
under the influence of the Benedictine Reform and the rising 
Norman influence; and accordingly it belongs in order of devel- 
opment just between the two traditions, Roman and Gallican, 
the latter being represented in England by the Spelman (or 
Stowe), Vitellius, Tiberius, Lambeth, Arundel, and Salisbury 


* With regard to these Gallican variants found from the beginning in 
the English psalters of the Roman type, Wildhagen seems to have 
changed his opinion. In his study of Eadwine’s Psalter (p. 213) he 
maintained that they are only apparently Gallican,—that each instance 
really goes back to one of the Old Latin or pre-Hieronymian versions, 
or else to a patristic rendering that was carried into the original 
English copy, any coincidence with the Gallican being purely accidental. 
The same explanation is strenuously defended in his review of Roeder’s 
edition of the Royal Psalter (Archiv f. n. Spr. CXVI, 159f.). But in 
the Studien zum Psalterium Romanum (p. 421), he admits the possi- 
bility of early direct influence from the Gallican version,—“ vielleicht 
hier und da in Anlehnung an Hieronymus’ Bearbeitung des Psalterium 
Gallicanum—die von Gallien aus eingefiihrt bis zum 6. Jahrhundert in 
England verbreitet gewesen war.” Here lies the weakest point in his 
whole theory; for if there were numerous Gallican readings already 
present in the Anglican archetype, manifestly it becomes impossible to 
say whether a Gallican reading found only in two or three, or even in 
one, of the surviving psalters, is a part of the primitive stock that has 
been regularized out of the others, or an instance of the rising tide of 
later Gallican influence. 

7 Hadwine’s Psalter is, of course, in its present form a product of the 
early twelfth century; but Wildhagen holds that its Latin text was 
fixt about 950, approximately about the same time as the Royal, and a 
little earlier than the Cambridge Psalter. 
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Psalters.* Wildhagen’s order, while of course not wholly, is 
largely derived from a detailed comparison of readings ; and this 
is especially the case with his conclusions about the Paris 
Psalter. As an important corollary, he holds that the prose 
West-Saxon Psalms and the Latin text were copied into the 
Paris Psalter from the same manuscript, both alike having been 
produced at Malmesbury, whereas the Anglian Psalms were 
taken from another manuscript brought to Malmesbury from 
Mercian territory, probably from Worcester.° 

But when we discover, as the present collation will show, and 
as Wildhagen might have learned in large part from Tanger, 
that the extensive concessions to Ga supposedly found in P are 
non-existent, an important part of the foundation for his theory 
disappears. For example, Wildhagen illustrates the supposed 
character of the P text by citing (p. 466) the following Ga 
readings from Thorpe’s edition: 

ix. 23, quaeret (inquiret Ro) ; xi. 7, argentum igne examina- 
tum probatum (Ro om. probatum) terrae; xii. 5, in misericordia 
tua speravi (in tua misericordia sperabo Ro); xvi. 12, eripe 
animam meam ab impio frameam tuam ab inimicis manus tuae 
(. . . frameam inimicorum de manu tua Ro) ; xvi. 13, a paucis 
de terra divide eos in vita eorum (a paucis a terra dispertire eos 
et supplanta eos in vita ipsorum Ro) ; xxiv. 18, non erubescam 
(domine non confundar Ro); lvii. 4, et venifici incantantis 
sapienter (et veneficia quae incantantur a sapiente Ro) ; xcv. 9, 
dicite in gentibus quia (Ro om. quia) dominus regnavit. 

But of the eight supposed Ga readings only one *° is actually 
found in the Paris manuscript! Thorpe alone is responsible for 
the other departures cited; and furthermore, except for one 


®*The usual abbreviations are used in this article: A = Vespasian, 
B = Junius, C = Cambridge, D= Royal, E = Eadwine’s, D* = Blick- 
ling, L= Bosworth, P = Paris; F = Spelman, G = Vitellius, H = Tibe- 
rius, I = Lambeth, J = Arundel, K = Salisbury; Ro = Roman Version, 
Ga = Gallican Version. 

* Studien eum Psalterium Romanum, pp. 469 f. 

1 At xi. 7 the manuscript does have the word probatum omitted in 
Ro. In the other seven passages it is faithful to Ro, with some varia- 
tions found also in the other Psalters: thus at xxiv. 18 P reads non 
confundar, omitting domine, as do also A and B; and at lvii. 4, 
according to Tanger, P reads et uenefici que incantantur a sapiente, 
with A, B, C, D, and E. 
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minor change of order, the correct reading had already been 
supplied by Tanger. On another page (p. 469, note 4), Wild- 
hagen affirms that frequently P gives a mixed reading, blending 
Ro and Ga. The passages he cites as examples are ix. 24, xi. 3, 
xxvi. 5, xxx. 4, xlvi. 2. In every case the apparent mixture is 
the work of Thorpe; and again Thorpe’s changes had already 
been corrected by Tanger. . 

Wildhagen does not profess to have given a complete list of 
the Ga readings he has found in P. He reserves a complete 
treatment (p. 469) for the second volume, which has not ap- 
peared, of his edition of the Cambridge Psalter. But in the first 
volume, “ Text mit Erklarungen,” publisht in 1910, he has very 
frequently cited the Latin text of P, with equally unfortunate 
results. His references, which are all taken from Thorpe, are 
wrong in the following instances,"* as may be seen by compar- 
ing them with the corrections made below: 

ii. 13; vii. 15; viii. 8; ix. 7, 13, 24, 25, 31; xiii. 6; xvi. 1; 
xvii. 5, 13, 33; 45; xviii. 9; xxi. 21; xxv. 7, 8, 9; xxviii. 9; 
xxix. 13; xxxi. 4; xxxili. 15; xxxiv. 7; xxxvi. 21, 25, 36; 
xxxvii. 7, 14, 16, 20; xxxviii. 7; xxxix. 5; xl. 2, 3, 7; xlv. 3; 
xlviii. 8, 15, 16; xlix. 4, 9, 21, 23; 1.9. For the second and 
third fifties the following should be compared with Tanger: 
lvi. 10; lvii. 6; Ixvii. 8, 22; xviii. 36, 37; lxix. 4; lxxi. 6; 
Ixxxv. 17; lxxxix. 9; ciii. 2, 11, 19; cxvii. 8; exviii. 171; 
cxxxi. 11; cxlvii. 18. Most of these are cases where, instead of 
having a Ga reading, as Wildhagen had gathered from Thorpe, 
P really agrees with Ro or with one or more of the other English 
copies of Ro. We even find Wildhagen gravely citing as P the 
substitutes which Thorpe provided, as he explains in the passage 
from the Praefatio quoted above, for the pages cut out of the 
manuscript (e. g., at xx. 7, 9, 13; xxxviii. 2; 1. 16, 18; lxvii. 36; 
etc.),—an example of laborious futility that almost justifies 
some of the strictures made of late upon Teutonic scholarship. 

But Wildhagen was not the first to rely blindly upon Thorpe 
and ignore Tanger. Wichmann’? in 1889, in his study of the 


11The verse numbering followed by Wildhagen is that of Sweet in his 
edition of the Vespasian Psalter, and frequently differs from that of 
Thorpe. 

12 J, Wichmann, “ Kénig Aelfred’s angelsiichsische Uebertragung der 
Psalmen I-LI excl.,” Anglia XI (1889), p. 42 f. 
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authorship and character of the West-Saxon Psalms, attempted 
to decide the important question whether the Anglo-Saxon 
prose version is translated from the accompanying Latin text 
or not, by citing nineteen evident discrepancies. Among them 
are twelve in which Thorpe’s text is incorrect: ** vi. 8; vii. 9, 
10; ix..12; xxvi. 5 (two cases) ; xxvii. 1; xxxvi. 36 (two cases) ; 
xxxviil. 7, 9; xl. 2; and in at least nine of these when the cor- 
rect text is secured the discrepancy disappears. Similarly Dr. 
Bruce,** in comparing the Anglian Psalms with the Latin text 
for the same purpose, has cited twelve discrepancies, three of 
which (lvii. 4; cxv. 2; exvii. 4) a consultation of Tanger would 
have removed. The conclusions drawn by Wichmann and Bruce, 
namely that neither West-Saxon nor Anglian Psalms are based 
upon the accompanying Latin, are both certainly correct, and I 
shall attempt later in this article to support them; but their 
reliance upon Thorpe is reliance upon a broken reed. In view, 
therefore, of the numerous cases in which scholars have been 
misled by Thorpe’s so-called edition,’® it seems worth while to 
publish a collation of his Latin text with the original manu- 
script. 

The present collation was made by the writer in the summer 
of 1905 at the Bibliothéque Nationale. It included both a veri- 
fication of Tanger’s readings,’* and an independent comparison 
of Thorpe’s text with the original Paris Psalter. I have at- 
tempted to list all the variations from Thorpe, even those merely 
orthographical, except his constant substitution of v for u and 
j for i. Tanger, altho usually accurate, needs correction in a 
number of cases, and he is far from complete. Not only does 
he disregard smaller differences of orthography such as the 
variations between ae, 2, e, and e, ch and c, h and ch, and most 
eases of the omission or addition of h, all of which, as Wildhagen 


38 Thorpe’s verse numbering. 

%4J. D. Bruce, The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms 
commonly known as the Paris Psalter. 1894, pp. 123-126 (PMLA IX). 

4% Thorpe is also mentioned, strangely enough, as an important source 
for the reconstitution of the Roman text, by A. Rahlfs, Der Septuaginta- 
Psalter, Septuaginta Studien, Heft 2, Gittingen, 1907; but Rahlfs 
makes no detailed citations. 

1° Tanger’s readings were independently verified during the same 
summer by Professor James W. Bright, whose assistance is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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has demonstrated, are significant for the exact determination of 
the relation of texts, but he has overlookt a considerable number 
of larger changes introduced by Thorpe. In all, for the first 
fifty psalms Tanger notes about 225 distinct alterations of the 
text, and I have added about 75, making some 300 in all; the 
number of merely orthographical changes which I have noted is 
considerably larger. For the sake of completeness, all of Tan- 
ger’s readings are here reproduced (followed in each case by a 
T), with any corrections that seem necessary. 

The collation was limited to psalms i-l, or that portion of the 
Latin text that corresponds to the West-Saxon Psalms. If, as 
I believe will become evident, the Latin has only a fortuitous 
connection with either of the adjoining Anglo-Saxon versions, 
and merely offers another copy of the same general type of text 
as those found in the Vespasian, Junius, Royal, Eadwine’s, and 
Cambridge Psalters, which have already been publisht, it will 
hardly be worth any future editor’s while to reprint it; and per- 
haps the exact picture of the original which I trust this collation 
will supply for the first third of its extent will give sufficient 
basis for the determination of its relations to the other copies of 
the Psalterium Romanum as used by the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Ps. i. 1. “ Von BEATUS ist B noch deutlich, E nur noch 
schwach sichtbar; von A ist wenig mehr als ein stiick des quer- 
striches iibrig; darauf folgt ein brauner quadratischer fleck, der 
etwa den raum eines T bedeckt; im iibrigen ist keine spur von 
anderen buchstaben erhalten” (T). habiit (T). cathedra 
(T) ; rather céthedra. pestilentie. 2. ac for last et. 4. décidet 
(T). quecunque. fécerit (T). 5. proici & ventos. terre. 6. 
resurgunt (T). 

Ps. ii. 1. fremuerun (T). 2. adstiterunt. terre. 3. Dis- 
rumpamus. proiciamus. 4. celis. inridebit. 5. conturbauit (T). 
6. preceptum. Domini for last ejus(T). 8. terre. 9. figuli. 
10. intellegite. omnes before qui (T). 12. Adprehendite. 13. 
in eum (T). 

Ps. iii. 1. anime mee. 5. milia. 6. michi. 

Ps. iv. 1. iustitie mee. me for mihi (T). 2. michi. 3. gra- 
vis (T). diligitis (T). queritis. 4. dum for cum. clamarem 
(T). 5. que for quae. & before in cubilibus (T). conpungi- 
mini. 6. iustitie. 8. letitiam. 
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Ps. v. 1. intellege. mee for meae. 3. adstabo. 5. locuntur. 
%. misericordie tue. 12. letentur. eternum. 13. bone. tue. 

Ps. vi. 2. michi for mei(T). 3. Et for Sed. Domine (sec- 
ond time) omitted (T). 5. singulos(T). 6. pre. 8. retror- 
sum after auertantur(T). 

Ps. vii. 1. Dne without sign of abbreviation(T). 4. michi. 
5. conprehendat. eam after conprehendat(T). 6. tuorum for 
meorum (T). %. Et omitted(T). 8. This verse includes iu- 
dica me domine from verse 9(T). 9. super me after mea- 
rum(T). 10. Consummetur. dirige(T). 

13. paravit (second time) omitted(T). effécit(T). 14. par- 
turit(T). 15. effédit(T). incidit(T). 16. capite(T). de- 
scendit (T). 

Ps. viii. 2. celos. lactantium(T). 3. destruam(T). 4. 
celos. tuos omitted(T). quas(T). 5. aud for aut. 7. uni- 
uersa(T). 8. celi. 

Ps. ix. 2. L&tabor. 3. perient(T). 4. aequitatem. 5. eter- 
num. seculum saeculi. 6. T reads defecerun; but ms. has -nt. 
framea(T). 7%. eternum. 8. equitate. 12. Adnuntiate. ora- 
tionem for clamorem. 13. “ St. ut hat der Cod. Uut; doch ist 
wol das goldene U nachtraglich aus versehen dahin geraten, so 
- dass es scheint, als ob hinter mortis ein neuer vers anfangt, im 
widerspruch zum ae., welches zu Thorpe stimmt.”(T) ; no new 
verse is indicated here. filiae. 14. infixe. conprehensus. 15. 
conprehensus. 16. qui(T). 18. preualeat. 21. conprehendun- 
tur. 22. laudator(T). anime sue. iniqua(T). benedice- 
tur(T). 23. Irritabit. dominus(T). ire sue. inquir& for non 
quaeret(T). 24. pulluuntur. wie. eius for illius(T). 28. sedet 
omitted(T). 29. sicut for quasi. 30. adtrahit. “ St. in laqueo 
hat ms. Tin; der fall ist hier derselbe wie oben v. 13”(T); no 
new verse. humiliauit(T). inclinauit(T). 31. usque before 
in finem(T). 34. dolorum(T). in manibus tuis(T). 36. 
eternum. seculum seculi. 38. adponat. 

Ps.x.1. anime mee. 2. tetenderunt(T). 3. que for quae. 
4. celo. 5. palpebre. 6. hodit for odit(T). 7%. Pluit(T). et 
omitted before sulphur. 8. justitiam(T). equitatem. 

Ps. xi. 1. diminute. 2. Vana locuti sunt unusquisque 
(mala omitted) (T). locuti sunt mala(T). 3. maliloquam(T). 
4. est before dominus(T). 5. exsurgam. 7. terre. 8. eternum. 

Ps. xii. 1. VSQUEQuo for Quousque(T). quousque for 
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usquequo(T). avertis(T). 2. animam meam(T). 4. “4 um- 
fasst im Codex auch noch 5 bis adversus eum, ebenso ae. bis 
Ponne he; v. 5 beginnt also im Codex mit Qui und pha; die 
beiden initialen fehlen jedoch” (T) ; Tanger seems wrong here: 
a new verse (no. 5) begins with Ne quando as in Thorpe, only 
the capitals have been omitted; v. 6 begins with Qui, and vs. 7 
with Exultabit. in tua misericordia. sperabo(T). 6. michi. 

Ps. xiii.1. abhominabiles. 3.celo. 6. uelociter(T). 9. deum 
for Dominum(T). 10. deus for first Dominus(T). juxta for 
justa(T). confudisti. deus for Dominus (second time). 11. 
sue. 12. Letetur. 

Ps, xiv. 1. habitauit(T). 4. mala(T). proximum suum(T). 
5. nichilum. 7%. hec. commovebitur(T). 

Ps. xv. 1. indies (—indiges?) for eges(T). 3. Multipli- 
cati(T). enim after sunt(T). 4. ero omitted(T). illorum 
for second eorum(T). 5. hereditatis mee. meis for mei(T). 
michi. hereditatem. 6. michi. preclaris. hereditas. preclara. 
michi. 7%. michi. 8. ad for a(T). michi. nec for ne. 10. 
infernum(T). 11. michi. vite. letitia. 

Ps. xvi. 1. deprecationi mee(T). 2. equitatem. 6. michi. 
%. “7 umfasst im lat. auch noch v. 8 bis tue”(T). dextere 
tue. 8. adflixerunt. 10. Proicientes. 11. predam. 12. Ex- 
surge. préueni(T). framea inimicorum de manu tua(T). 
13. a terra dispartire eos et supplanta eos in uita ipsorum; 
“ damit schliesst der vers; das folgende ist im Codex zu v. 14 
gezogen”(T). impletum(T). 14. pércina(T). que for quae. 

Ps. xvii. 3. mee. et before adjutor omitted(T). 4. iniqui- 
tates(T). 5. preuenerunt. 8. exardescet(T). 9. celos. cali- 
go(T). 10. cherubin(T). 12. fulgora(T), carbénes(T). 13. 
celo. Altimus(T). 16. ire tue. 17. adsumpsit. 18. hode- 
runt. 19. Preuenerunt. mee. 20. michi. michi. 22. reppuli. 


23. c, um (cum corrected to corum; T reads c, am). 24. 
michi. 26. facias. 27. inluminas. inlumina. 28. temptatione. 
29. inpolluta(T). uie(T). 30. preter. preter. 31. precinxit. 
uirtutem(T). inmaculatam. 33. prelium. posuit. ereum. 34. 
michi. 36. “ Von cadent bis meos... im Codex zu v. 87 
gezogen”(T). 3%. precinxisti. 38. michi. hodientes. 40. illos 
for first eos(T). 41. capud(T). 42. cognouit(T). michi. ab 
for in(T). michi. 43. mentiti(T). michi. 44. mee for meae. 
45. vindictam(T). 
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Ps. xviii. 2. eructuat(T). 3. loquele. 4. terrae. 6. gi- 
gans(T). celo. sé. 7%. prestans. iustitie. recte. letificantes. pre- 
ceptum. inluminans. “ Von justitiae bis oculos ... ist im 
Codex zu v. 8 gezogen”(T); Tanger is wrong: a new verse 
begins with Timor, as in Thorpe, but the gold of the T is faint. 
8. “ permanens: von ns ist nur der erste grundstrich des n noch 
schwach sichtbar, dahinter eine kleine liicke”(T) ; ms. has per- 
manet. seculum seculi. 10. custodi&(T). ea for illa(T). in 
custo illa(sic)(T). 11. domine after me(T). 12. inmacu- 
latus. 

Ps. xix. 2. santo(T). 3. omnes(T). 5. Letabimur. 6. Im- 
pleat for faciat(T). faciat for fecit(T). celo. dextere. 7. Hii 
for hi (twice)(T). 8. resurreximus(T). 

Ps. xx. 1. letabitur. exultauit. 2. anime. voluntatem. 3. 
preuenisti. 4. in seculum et omitted(T). 5. “ Mit est gloria 

. schliesst fol. 20”(T). 

Ps. xxi. 1. “ Die worte Verba delictorum meorum beginnen 
im Codex v. 2”(T). 2. michi. 5. obprobrium. 8. mee. mee. 
13. adhesit. 14. concilium. 17%. aspice. 18. Deus omitted(T). 
20. fratribus. ecclesie. 21. magnificate for glorificate(T). 23. 
aecclesia. 24. “24 umfasst im Codex auch noch 25 bis se- 
culi”(T). 25. universe. terrae. 26. patrie. 27. terre. 29. 
Adnuntiabitur. adnuntiabunt. celi. 


Ps. xxii. 1. nichil. michi. pascue. 3. semitam(T). isstitie. 
4. umbre. és(T). 7%. Inpinguasti. preclarum. 8. uite mee. 
Ps. xxiii. 1. ea for eo. 2. maria. eam(T). illam(T). 3. 
ascendit(T). 5. domino for Deo(T). deo for Domino(T). 6. 
Hee. querentium. 7%. T reads porte for portas wrongly; ms. 


has portas. porte for postes. eternales. glorie. 8. Quis , iste 
for Quis est iste. glorie. prelio. 9. porte eternales. glorie. 
10. glorie. glorie. 

xxiv. 2. inrideant. 3. michi. 5. Reminiscere miserationum 
tuarum, domine, et misericordie tue, que a seculo sunt(T). 
6. iuuentutis mee. ignorantie mee. “ Hinter memor esto mei 
hat Codex noch deus, womit dieser vers schliesst; der rest des- 
selben bei Thorpe bildet im Codex einen selbstindigen vers, dem 
im Codex Thorpe’s ae. v. 7 gegentibersteht. Thorpe’s lat. v. 7 
ist im Codex mit Thorpe’s ae. v. 8 bis eac rihtwis zusammen- 
gestellt . . . Thorpe’s lat. v. 8 steht zusammen mit dem rest 
seines ae. v. 8 von Ealle bis lufiad; ... Thorpe hat die hier 
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vorliegende unordnung trotz seiner willkiirlichen abweichung 
vom ms. nicht beseitigt; sie ist jedoch leicht zu heben, wenn 
man die ersten drei zeilen seines ae. v. 8: ‘ For pinre godnesse, 
drihten, pu eart swete, and wynsum, and eac rihtwis’ dem vers 
6 anschliesst, wie Thorpe das im lat. mit ‘ propter bonitatem 
tuam, domine: dulcis et rectus dominus’ getan hat. In vers 7 
ist seine anordnung richtig, und von v. 8 ab herrscht auch im 
Codex wieder ordnung.”(T). The confusion may be more clearly 
described as follows: in the Latin v. 7 should begin with Propter 
bonitatem tuam, v. 8 with Propter hoc legem, and v. 9 with 
Uniuerse uie Domini; in the Old English Thorpe’s verse divi- 
sion correctly reproduces the ms., except that v. 9 should begin 
with Ealle Godes wegas; and the correspondence in sense is as 
follows: Latin v. 7 = Old English v. 8, Latin v. 8 = Old Eng- 


lish v. 7, Latin v. 9= Old English v. 9. 13. ms. has laque, 
pedes (0 inserted in corrector’s black ink). 14. “14 und 15 
scheinen im Codex nur einen vers zu bilden, doch fehlen die 
initialen von Tribulationes und von And” (T) ; ms. has ribula- 
tionis, but clearly a new verse is intended. 15. dilatate. 16. 
omnia peccata for universa delicta(T). 17. hodio. hoderunt. 
18. confundar for erubescam(T). 19. adheserunt michi. 

Ps. xxv. 1. infirmabo. 2. tempta. 4. concilio. 6. circuibo 
for circumdabo (cf. Ps. xxvi. 7) (T). 7%. laudis tue. et 
omitted(T). 8. domus tue. tabernaculis(T). glorie tue. 9. 
Deus omitted. “ Mit iniquitates sunt .. . schliesst im Codex 
fol. 26”(T). 

Ps, xxvi. 1. inluminatio. 2. defensor for protector(T). uite 
mee. 3. innocentes for nocentes(T). 4. proelium. 5. uite 
mee. “ Die liicke im ae. v. 5 ist im Codex nicht bezeichnet, 
vielmehr steht And geseon etc. in gleicher hohe mit Unam etc. 
Der schluss von ut videam bis ejus fehlt im Codex” (T). 7. 
capud(T). 10. Et omitted before ne auertas(T). et present 
before ne declines. 12. adsumpsit. 13. michi. semita recta(T). 
14. persequentium for tribulantium(T). mentita(T). 15. ms. 


has Cael, eve. “15 und 16 lat. und ae. bilden im Codex nur 
einen vers” (T). 

Ps. xxvii. 1. nequando taceas a me omitted(T). 2. mee. 5. 
nequitia(T). secundum opera manuum eorum tribue illis 
omitted(T). %. Destrue(T). edificabis. mee. 9. sue. 10. 
hereditati tue. usque before in seculum. 
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Ps. xxviii. 1. adferte (twice). 2. adferte (twice). 6. soli- 
tudinem for desertum. 7. preparantis. reualauit(T). 8. 
habit&(T). eternum. 9. uirtutum(T). Dominus omitted. et 
before benedicet. 

Ps. xxix. 3. memorie. 4. in omitted before indignatione(T). 
5. letitia. 6. in mea habundantia(T). eternum. 7. prestitisti. 
8. Que. 9. adnuntiabit. 10. michi for “mei(T). 11. michi. 
precinxisti. letitia. cantem(T). 12. eternum. 

Ps. xxx. 1. eternum. 2. “Inclinadme mit trennungsstrichen 
vor und hinter ad”(T); I found no marks visible before or 
after ad as per T. 3. michi. 4. fortitudo mea et omitted(T). 
et refugium meum after firmamentum meum(T). michi. 5. 
michi. 7%. letabor. 8. me omitted. manus(T). 9. michi. 13. 
obprobrium. 19. Inlumina. 20. que. in omitted before con- 
temptu(T). 21. tue. 24. circumstantie. 26. mee. 27. ha- 
bundantur(T). 

Ps. xxxi. 1. remisse. 4. erumna. confringitur for configi- 
tur(T). spina(T). 7%. orauit. adproximabunt. 8. michi, pre- 
sura(T). que. 10. equis(T). 13. Letamini. 

Ps. xxxii. 2. cordarum. ei for illi. 4. rectum. 5. celi. 6. 
thesauros(T). 8. Quoniam for Quia(T). 10. eternum. 11. 
hereditatem. 12. celo. preparato. 13. singillatim(T). in be- 
fore omnia. 14. gigans. sue. 15. habundantia(T). sue. 16. 
“ Hinter eum ist im Codex ein punkt, und dahinter heisst es: 
sperantes autem in misericordia eius” (for et in eis, qui sperant 
super misericordia ejus) (T). 1%. “ Hinter noster est im 
Codex ein punkt; dahinter: & in ipso letabitur wu. s. w.”(T). 

Ps. xxxiii. 2. letentur. 3. in inuicem. 4. Inquisiui(T). 5. 
inluminamini. 7. Inmittit(T). 9. nichil. 12. uidére(T). 
13. Coibe. 14. Deuerte. sequere for persequere. 18. his for 
iis(T). 19. Multe. 21. hoderunt. 22. in eum(T). 

Ps. xxxiv. 1. inpugnantes. 2. Adprehende. exsurge. michi. 
3. persecuntur. anime mee. 4. querunt. 5. michi. 6. adfli- 
gens(T). 7%. uie. tenebre. 8. michi. in before interitum(T). 
supervacue omitted(T). 9. T reads ignérat, but ms. has ig- 
nérant. laqueo(T). incidant(T). in idipsum(T). 10. exul- 
tauit(T). 11. inopum(T). egénum(T). 12. Exsurgentes. 
que. michi. et after bonis(T). sterelitatem. anime mee. 13. 
dum for cum(T). michi. et before humiliabam. 14. ita for . 
sic (first time). tamquam for quasi. ita for sic (second 
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time)(T). 15. letati. ignorauerunt(T). 17. eorum after male 
factis(T). 19. michi. hoderunt. annuebant(T). 20. michi. 
22. Exsurge. 23. insultent in me for supergaudeant mihi(T). 
anime nostre. 24. pudore omitted after erubescant(T). pudére 
for confusione(T). 

Ps. xxxv. 3. intellegere. 4. Adstitit. uie. bone. hodiuit. 
5. celo. 8. tue (twice). 9. aput. uite. 10. Pretende. 11. 
michi. superbie. 12. omnes omitted. 

Ps. xxxvi. 1. emulari. emulatus. 2. tamquam for sicut(T). 
fenum. sicut for quemadmodum(T). holera(T). 6. tamquam 
for quasi. 8, emuleris. 9. hereditatem. 10. et non for nec(T). 
queris(T). nec for et non(T). 12. fremit(T). inridebit. 13. 
et omitted before tetenderunt(T). deiciant. inopem(T). trucf- 
dant(T). 14. conteretur(T). 17. inmaculatorum. hereditas. 
eternum. 20. soluet for commodat(T). commodat for tri- 
buit(T). 22. nimis. 24. Juvenior(T). et for etenim(T). 
25. commodat(T). 27. aeternum. 29. J of Justi omitted(T). 
hereditatem. seculum. 32. querit. dampnabit. 34. libani(T). 
35. Et omitted before transiui(T). et omitted before quesiui. 
36. ueritatem for innocentiam(T). equitatem for veritatem(T). 
reliquie. hominum(T). 3%. reliquie. 39. eripiet for eruet(T). 

Ps, xxxvii. 2. sagitte tue infixe. michi. 3. ire tue. et before 
non(T). 4. mee. honus. grauate. 5. Conputruerunt. cica- 
trices(T’). mee. insipientie mee. 6. turbatus for curvatus(T). 
%. conpleta. inlusionibus. 8. “ Vv. 8 and 9 bilden im Codex 
nur einen vers”(T). 9. et for Domine(T). 11. adpropia- 
uerunt for adpropinquaverunt(T). 12. querebant. michi. 13. 
uel ut for tamquam(T). sicut for velut(T). aperuit(T). 14. 
ut for velut(T). 15. me omitted. 16. ne aliquando for Ne- 
quando(T). insultent for supergaudeant(T). 17. ad for in(T). 
19. Initial I missing(T). uiuent(T). hoderunt. 20. michi. 
michi. 21. mee. 

Ps. xxxviii. 6. “ Nach dem ae. argument ist das letzte finftel 
von fol. 45% unbeschrieben. Auf fol. 46° fingt das Lat. an mit 
tas omnis homo, das Ae. wie bei Thorpe, nur dass die liicken- 
bezeichnung im Codez fehlt. Soweit v. 6 tiberhaupt vorhanden, 
ist er im Codex mit v. 7 zusammengeschrieben”(T). 7%. in 
omitted(T) ; where in should be there has been an erasure. 
imaginem(T). dei after imaginem. conturbabitur(T). 8. “ Vv. 
8 und 9 sind ebenfalls im Codex zusammengeschrieben”(T). 
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Thesaurizat for Congregat(T). ignérat(T). congregat for con- 
gregabit(T). 9. que. nichil. ante for apud(T). 10. obpro- 
brium. 11. T reads tua for tuas wrongly; ms. has tuas. tua 
for tuae. 13. Uerumptamen. “ Vv. 13 und 14 im Codex zusam- 
mengezogen”(T). 14. lacrimas. 15. aput(T). 16. michi. 
priusquam. 

Ps. xxxix. 1. miserie. fecis. 2. inmisit. 4. uanitate(T). 
6. adnuntiaui. michi. 9. aecclesia. “ Die worte Domine tu 
cognovisti bilden im Codex den anfang von v. 10”(T). 10. 
The ms. has a raised dot after Justitiam tuam, and no mark of 
punctuation after corde meo. abscondi for celavi(T). 11. celaui 
for abscondi(T). 12. semper omitted. 13. conprehenderunt. 
meae. 15. Conplaceat. eripias(T). 16. querunt. 17. michi. 
18. michi. 19. letentur. querunt. 

Ps. xl. 1. intellegit. liberauit(T). 2. faciet(T). 3. uniuersi 
strati (Thorpe’s Note). 5. michi. periet(T). 6. si omitted(T). 
The ms. has no mark after viderent, but a raised dot after vana. 
%. “7 umfasst im Codex von v. 8 auch noch die worte: in unum 
susurrabunt; ae. wie bet Thorpe”(T). 8. susurrabunt(T). 
michi. 9. adici&. mee. edebant(T). subplantationem. 10. illis 
for eis(T). 11. quoniam for quia(T). quia for quoniam(T). 
12. eternum. 

Ps. xli. 2. fontem omitted(T). 3. michi lacryme mee. michi 
cotidie. 4. Haec. 8. cataratarum(T). 10. uite mee. 11. 
reppulisti. tristis for tristatus(T). adfligit. 12. omnia before 
ossa(T). michi. 

Ps. xiii. 2. reppulisti. adfligit. 4. letificat. 

Ps. xliii. 1. adnuntiauerunt. 3. Initial M missing(T). adflix- 
isti. et omitted before expulisti. 5. inluminatio. complacuit tibi 
(apparently altered from complacuisti). 9. adfligentibus. hode- 
runt. 11. reppulisti. 12. pre. nos hoderunt for oderunt nos. 
diripuebant(T). 15. in before obprobrium. 19. Haec. 20. adflic- 
tionis. 23. estimati. 24. Exsurge (twice). 25. obliuiscens for 
oblivisceris. 26. adhesit. 27. Exsurge. 

Ps. xliv. 2. scribe. 3. pre. V.4 in the ms. begins with propterea 
benedixit(T). aeternum. 7%. Sagitte tue acute. in omitted before 
corda(T). 8. Sedis(T). et omitted. 9. hodisti. letitie pre. 10. 
gradibus for domibus. filie. 11. ad dextris. de aurata(T). 13. 
filie. 14. filie. 15. fimbreis(T). “ Von Adducentur wnd von 
Fala kyning ab im Codex zu v. 16 gezogen”’(T). 16. Afferentur 
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omitted(T). letitia. 19. eternum (digraph used here for first 
time). 

Ps, xlv. 1. que. 2. conturbabuntur(T). 3. turbate. aque. 4. 
letificat. “ 4 umfasst auch noch non commovebitur von v. 5” (T). 
5. Conturbata. 7. que. 8. terre. conburet. 

Ps. xlvi. 2. Rex magnus super omnem terram omitted(T). 
4, he hereditatem [sic](T). 5. tube. 7. terra. 9. ms reads 
conguenerunt, with the g partially erased between n and u; did 
the scribe start to write the Gall. congregati sunt? dif. terre. 

Ps, xlvii. 2. exultationis uniuerse terre. syon. latere. 3. dinos- 
citur. 4. terre. 5. adprehendit. 7. eternum. 8. medio omit- 
ted(T). 9. terre. 10. Letetur. syon. filiae Jude. 11. syon. 
12. Deus omitted (second time). eternum. 

Ps, xlviii. 1.hec. 2.terrigene. 4. aurem after similitudinem. 
6. multitudine omitted. in habundantiarum. 7%. redemit [twice] 
(T). anime sue. et for nec(T). laborauit(T). eternum. 8. 
morientes(T). 9. sepulchra. eternum. 12. Hec. 13. posita(T). 
depascit(T). 14. matutina(T). ueterescent(T). a omitted before 
gloria. 15. Verumptamen. liberauit(T). 17. haec. descendit(T). 
19. eternum. 

Ps, xlix. 2. exion for ex Sion(T). 5. uocauit(T). celum. 7. 
celi. 8. quoniam before first Deus(T). 10. tuo for tua. hyrcos. 
11. mee. fere. 12.celi. 13. terre. 14. hyrcorum. 16. tue after 
tribulationis(T). 18. hodisti. T reads poste for postea, wrongly ; 
ms. has post te. 20. T reads habundauit for abundauit; but 
ms. has habundabit. nequitiam(T). 21. tue. 22. Haec. iniqui- 
tatem for inique(T). tibi for tui(T). 23. illam after statuam. 
Intellegite haec. 24. T reads honoroficauit, but ms. has honorifi- 
cauit. in before quo(T). 

Ps. 1. 7%. sapientie tue. michi. 8. hysopo. 9. letitiam. “ Mit 
humiliata und blissian schliesst fol. 63 des Codex” (T). “fol. 64° 
fingt an mit adjutorem sibi (Th. Ps. li, v. 6, mitte), welches in 
gleicher hohe steht mit den ae. anfangsworten fore enigre”(T). 

For the rest of the Psalter I have collated only Tanger’s notes 
on the loss of pages from the manuscript. 

Ps. Ixvii. 28. “ Codex fol. 79 schliesst mit gentes que... 
Zwischen diesem und dem folgenden blatte sind noch geringe 
spuren eines herausgerissenen blattes zu bemerken.”(T). 

Ps. lxxix. 18. “ Mit uirtutum . . . schliesst im Codez fol. 97. 
Der rest eines blattes vor fol. 98 ist noch sichtbar”(T). 
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Ps. Ixxx. 8. “gif pu etc. steht im Codex Thorpe’s lat. v. 9 
gegeniiber, mit welchem fol. 98" anfaingt”(T). 

Ps, xevi. 1. “ Mit multe und gar secge schliesst im Codex fol. 
118; dahinter ist keine spur mehr von einem fehlenden blatte 
vorhanden” (T). 

Ps. xevii. 8. “ Mit manibus und stundum beginnt im Codex 
fol. 114°” (T). 

Ps. eviii. 30. “ Dieser psalm schliesst ab mit fol. 182, welches 
selbst eingeschnitten ist; fol. 1383 fangt an mit ruinas conquas- 
sauit [Th., ps. ciz, v. 7] ”(T). 

Ps. cl. 3. “Mit tube- lau und ae. beman schliesst im Codex 
fol. 175%. Dieses, sowie das vorige blatt dicht am riicken weit 
eingeschnitten. Hinter fol. 175 ist ein blatt herausgeschnit- 
ten” (T). 


The following table will make clearer the facts about these 
losses. They occur at nine places in the manuscript, and involve 
the loss of the following sections of the text: 

1. After fol. 20: xx. part of 5-13, the W-S. Introduction, and 
xxi. part of 1 (in all, about 9 verses and an Intro.). 

2. After fol. 26: xxv. part of 9, 10, 11, and Intro. to xxvi 
(2 +- verses and an Intro.). 

. After fol. 45: xxxviii. 1-part of 6 (5 + verses). 

. After fol. 63: 1. 10-20, li. 1-part of 6 (16 + verses). 

. After fol. 79: lxvii. part of 28-31 (3 +- verses). 

. After fol. 97: lxxix, part of 18; xxx. 1-8 (8-+ verses). 

4, After fol. 113: xcvi. 2-12, xcvii. 1-part of 8 (18 ++ verses). 

8; After fol. 132: cix. 1-part of 7 (6 + verses). 

9. After fol. 175: cl. part of 3-5 (2 + verses). 


Besides the losses in the text there is no doubt that some of 
the missing pages contained additional matter, chiefly illustra- 
tions, which furnisht the motive for their excision. The posi- 
tion probably held by these illustrations reveals the scheme of 
division that was adopted in the Paris Psalter, a matter the 
importance of which Wildhagen (p. 424f.) was the first to 
emphasize. By comparing the amount of text on the lost folios 
we can estimate which ones had space left for illustrations. A 
count of several sections of the psalter shows that the average 
folio page held, recto and verso together, about 12-13 verses. 
In the first case listed above, the missing matter would have 
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filled easily both sides of the page, and it is unlikely that any 
illustration was present, the more so since none of the other 
Anglo-Saxon psalters divide at this point. This page was prob- 
ably lost by accident. In cases 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8, on the other 
hand, there was enough text to fill only one side of the page, 
the other side being doubtless occupied by the dividing illustra- 
tion. Cases 4 and ? must each have involved the loss of two 
folio pages, as already remarkt by Bouterwek (see Wichmann, 
p. 41) ; hence naturally, as Tanger notes, no trace of the excision 
is left. The missing text would have filled three sides, leaving a 
fourth for colophon, title, etc., between the West-Saxon and 
Anglian Psalms after ps. 1, and an illustration after ps. xcvi. 
In the last case, the end of ps. cl and perhaps a colophon prob- 
ably occupied the recto of the missing page, and the verso may 
have contained one of the canticles. In the manuscript the next 
folio begins with the “ Canticum Ezechie,” which is elsewhere 
always preceded by the “ Canticum Esaie Prophete,” or, as it is 
otherwise called, the “ Confitebur tibi.’ The “ Confitebur tibi,” 
which as Wildhagen notes (p. 469, note 6) is unaccountably 
missing from the Paris Psalter collection of liturgical pieces, 
has but 6 verses; and it is therefore not unlikely that it was 
originally present on the verso of the lost folio. 

The total loss was thus probably eleven folio pages. The 
points of division markt were before pss. xxvi, xxxviii, lxviii, 
Ixxx, xcvii, and cix. Nowhere else, unless possibly before ps. li, 
is there any indication of division either in the Latin or the 
Anglo-Saxon texts. 


The conclusions to be drawn from an examination of the 
genuine Latin of P as above restored may be briefly indicated. 

1. The Latin text of which the Paris Psalter furnishes a late 
copy (first half of the eleventh century) belongs not late, but 
fairly early in the succession of Anglo-Saxon psalters based on 
the Roman version. As a specimen of this version in its special 
Anglican form, it is most nearly allied to the Royal and Bos- 
worth Psalters of the early tenth century, but seems to be earlier 
than either, and has some features that connect it with the 
Vespasian Psalter of the early eighth century. 

Thorpe’s alterations of the original are in large majority 
(about 250 of the 300) merely substitutions of the Vulgate, 
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which of course usually means the Gallican reading. With these 
spurious Ga readings removed, the text assumes a very different 
appearance from that which it presented to Wildhagen. A 
limited number of Ga readings, however, remain to be con- 
sidered. They fall into three groups: 

(a) Ga readings found also in all or several of the other 
psalters of the Roman type (A, B, C, D, and E only are avail- 
able in publisht form). On Wildhagen’s theory these must be 
counted as part of the original stock of Ga readings found in 
the primitive Anglican text. The following cases for the first 
fifty psalms are collected from Wildhagen’s notes to the Cam- 
bridge Psalter, after eliminating the mistakes into which he was 
led by Thorpe (Thorpe’s verse numbers when different are added 
in each case in parenthesis) : vii. 13(12), 16(15) ; ix. 36(35) ; 
x. 8; xiv.5(6) ; xvii.3(2) ; xxi.18(15) ; xxvi.3 (4) ; xxvii.9(10) ; 
xxxi. 4; xxxiv. 13, 15; xxxvi. 21(20), 23(22); xliv. 5; 
xlvi. 9(8) ; xlix. 3.2” 

(b) Ga readings found only in the Latin of C and P. 
Wildhagen (p. 466, note 2) gives seventeen cases, which he con- 
siders proof of special later Ga influence on these two psalters. 
(“ Teilweise finden sie sich zwar auch bei einem der Kirchen- 
vater. Da aber samtliche iibrigen englischen Texte... an 
diesen Stellen geschlossen der Vorlage treubleiben, und anderer- 
seits nur der Pariser Psalter, der der neuen Fassung im latei- 
nischen Teil die weitesten Konzessionen macht, mit dem Cam- 
bridger Texte zusammengeht, so kann hier einzig und allein 
Beeinflussung durch das Psalterium Gallicanum vorliegen.”) 
As a matter of fact, only nine of these readings actually occur 
in P, three in the first fifty psalms: xiii. 7(11); xvii. 7(5); 
xliv. 6(7), and six in the rest of the psalter: Ixx. 22(20) ; 
Ixxxix. 13(15), 17(19) ; cii. 3(2) ; exi. 7(6) ; exxxi. 11. There 
is no apparent reason why these cases, like the similar coinci- 


Cf. the partial list given by Wildhagen, p. 421, note 1. To these 
clear departures from Ro may be added the following, which, tho 
departing from the standard Ro text as given in Migne, Pat. Lat. xxix, 
are found in the Psalterium Romanum of Jac. Faber Stapulensis, 
Quincuplex Psalterium, Paris, 1513 (denoted by Wildhagen Ro’): 
iii. 6(4); ix. 26(24), 33(32); x. 4(3); xvii. 23(22), 33(31), 34(32), 
40(37); xviii. 10(8); xx..5(4) ; xxi. 3(2) ; xxvii. 4(5) ; xxxvii. 12(11); 
xxxix. 15(16); xliv. 9(10), 10(11), 11(12). 
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dences that occur between P and the earlier psalters,?® should 
not be treated exactly as the cases listed under (a). 

(c) Ga readings found only in P. A comparison of the 
genuine text of P with Lindeléf’s convenient parallel edition 
of ten psalms from eleven psalters*® shows P adhering closely 
to the text of the five Roman psalters collated (A-E). Of the 
very numerous variants from these noted by Lindeléf in the 
text of his six Gallican psalters (F-K), P agrees with F-K 
against A-E in only five instances: vii. 17(16); ix. 18(16), 
19(17) ; lxxxix. 11(13) ; exxxvi. 7(9).2° So small a total of. 
peculiar Ga readings may be paralleled in the other psalters 
without difficulty. Most of them no doubt are part of the 
original readings that have happened to be eliminated from all 
other surviving copies. Some of them might possibly be elimi- 
nated from P by a further scrutiny of the manuscript, especially 
in the second and third “ fifties.” The rest are probably due 
to the latest copyist of the manuscript (Wulfwine or his succes- 
sor? cf. Bruce, p. 10f.). That Wulfwine, altho he copied a 
Roman text, was familiar with the Gallican, which he probably 
knew by heart, is indicated by several slips that he has himself 
tried to correct: e. g. xvii. 24(23), cum (Ga) corrected to corum, 
for Ro coram; xxxii. 4, Quoniam rectum est sermo domini (Ro, 
rectus ; scribe evidently thinking of Ga Quia rectum est uerbum 
domini; Thorpe changes rectum to rectus) ; xlvi. 10(9), Con- 
guenerunt, with g partially erased (Ro, conuenerunt; Ga, con- 


% Cf. the Ga readings found in PB: xxxix. 5(4); in PE: xxxiii. 
21(20); in PD: xxxvi. 14(13); in PAB: x. 8; in PDE: xlviii. 12(9) ; 
in PABDE: xxxiv. 13 and xxxv. 12(11); in PAC: lvi. 5(4); in PCE: 
xxxvii. 4(3) and Ixxxix. 2. 

Uno Lindeléf, Studien zu altenglischen Psalterglossen, Bonner 
Beitriige XIII, 1904. 

*In the remaining psalms of the first fifty I have noted the following 
seventeen cases where P agrees with the Vulgate (hence presumably 
with Ga) against RoABCDE: v. 4(2), et om. before exaudies; vi. 7(5), 
singulos for -as; xi. 7, probatum before terrae; xiv. 5(6), innocentes 
for -em; xvi. 2, tui for mei after oculi; xvii. 16(15), terrarum for 
terrae; xvii. 21(20), puritatem for innocentiam; xxi. 12(9), quoniam 
for et before non est; xxi. 26(23), laus mea for laus mihi; xxi. 28(25), 
uniuersae for -si; xxxv. 13(12), omnes om.; xxxvi. 35(34), sicut for 
super; xlii. 5(6), adhuc before confitebor; xlvi. 5(4), in om. before 
hereditatem; xlvi. 10(9), populorum for populi; xlviii. 9(7), et for nec 
before pretium; xlix. 22(23), deum for dominum. 
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gregati sunt) ; xliii. 4(5), complacuittibi, altered from compla- 
cuisti (apparently the scribe first wrote the Ga complacuisti, 
then altered the last three letters to form the Ro complacuit 
tibi). Other slips into the Gallican of the same sort may well 
have escaped his notice. It is surprizing that there are not 
more of them. 

Indeed, the Paris Latin text preserves the features of the 
primitive Anglican type with remarkable fidelity, rivaling in 
this respect even the Vespasian Psalter. Wildhagen has listed 
(on p. 421) 94 test passages, departures from the regular Roman 
version which he believes were found in the original common 
source of the eight English psalters. All but nine of these 
(xxxix. 5(4) ; xliii. 23(24) ; xliv. 9(10) ; lxviii. 36(37) ; Lxxvi. 
13 (10) ; lxxviii. 4; ciii. 32(30) ; evi. 10(9) ; cxlii. 10(11)—are 
retained in P, aside from three others that happen to fall on the 
missing pages. Ten of them have disappeared from the Latin 
of the Vespasian Psalter. Twenty-eight of these peculiar read- 
ings have been eliminated in Thorpe’s edition. 

Another group of peculiar readings are of special significance 
because they establish a connection between the Latin text of P 
and the psalters of the tenth century. Wildhagen (p. 452) cites 
a group of ten readings, neither Ro nor Ga, found in the Royal, 
Bosworth, Eadwine’s, and Cambridge Psalters, but not in the 
earlier Vespasian or Junius. With some reason he finds in the 
introduction of these the effect of the rising tide of Benedictine 
influence which began to be felt in the first half of the tenth 
century. Seven of these are found also in P: xxv. 7; xxxi. 4; 
xxxiii. 15(14); lxii. 7(6), 11(8); lxvii. 19; lxviii. 16(15). 
Wildhagen sees influence from the Benedictine liturgy also in 
the numerous cases of the insertion of “ Domine” in DLEC; of 
this P has no less than nine examples: iv. 2; viii. 6; xxvii. 2; 
xxx. 5; ci. 14; exviii. 4, 49, 142, 165. At the same time it must 
be noted that P does not go so far in this direction as the other 
psalters of the group: cf. the readings at xvii. 24, xxi. 9, and 
lvii. 2, found in DLEC, but not in P,—a fact that suggests that 
P dates from a little earlier period in the movement. 

Two other features of the Paris Psalter Latin text bear out 
these indications of its early character. They are the appended 
collection of liturgical pieces, and the system of psalter division. 
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The liturgical matter regularly appended to the psalters #4 
affords, as Wildhagen has shown, a valuable criterion of date. 
Oldest and most general are the seven canticles from the Old 
Testament sung at matins, one for each day in the week. These 
alone are found in the seventh century Salaberga Psalter, the 
oldest surviving psalter of English origin; and they begin the 
collection in each of the others. The Vespasian adds the Bene- 
dictus and Magnificat, which came later into use for daily 
matins and vespers. The Royal and Bosworth add the Nunc 
Dimittis, used daily at compline, which was of course the last 
of the daily services to come into general use. The Royal has 
also the “ Quicumque vult” and “ Gloria in excelsis,” the Bos- 
worth the “Quicumque vult” and “Te Deum,” these three 
hymns, according to Wildhagen, having been introduced into 
England first in the tenth century under Benedictine influence. 
EKadwine’s and the Cambridge Psalter are the most comprehen- 
sive: they both have all the thirteen pieces mentioned and also 
the Apostle’s Creed, the spread of which in England was likewise 
connected with Benedictinism. The Paris Psalter has ten pieces 
(or eleven, if we assume that the hymn “ Confitebur tibi” was 
originally present on one of the lost leaves, as suggested above). 
Like the Vespasian, it has the original seven Old Testament 
pieces, with the Benedictus and Magnificat; like the Bosworth, 
it adds the “Te Deum,” and like Royal and Bosworth, the 
“ Quicumque vult”; but it has neither the compline hymn 
“ Nunc Dimittis” nor the Apostles’ Creed. It would thus seem 
to occupy a position after the Vespasian and before the Royal 
and Bosworth Psalters,—the same position which we have seen 
to be suggested by the textual readings. 

A similar result is obtained by comparing the systems of 
psalter division indicated by the position of the illuminations 
in the manuscripts. The meaning of these facts was first revealed 
by Goldschmidt,”? and first applied to the English psalters by 
Wildhagen (p. 423f.). Briefly outlined, the results are as 
follows: Four systems of division are found in the psalters that 


“Found in all nine of the Roman psalters except the Junius and 
Blickling, from which manuscripts the latter portions are missing. 

™ Adolph Goldschmidt, Der Albani-Psalter in Hildesheim und seine 
Beziehung zur symbolischen Kirchensculptur des XI. Jahrhunderts, 
Berlin, 1895. 
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we have been considering. The simplest, and perhaps the oldest, 
is the two-fold division before ps. cix, between the portions of 
the psalter used in the nocturnal and diurnal services of the 
breviary. Equally old in England, and always combined with 
the first, is the Roman system, which markt with special promi- 
nence the seven psalms used at vigils in the Roman Office for 
each day of the week: viz., pss. i, xxvi, xxxviii, lii, Lxviii, bxxx, 
and xcvii; sometimes pss. xvii and cxviii were also distinctly 
markt for similar liturgical purposes. Third, the Irish division, 
so called because it seems to have originated in Ireland and 
spread thence wherever the influence of Irish missionary effort 
extended, gave prominence to the beginnings of pss. i, li, and ci, 
thus dividing the psalter into three equal “ fifties.” Finally, the 
Benedictine system, resting upon the highly developt Benedic- 
tine liturgy, markt no less than sixteen points in the psalter: 
i, xx, xxvi, xlv, lix, lxviii, lxxiii, lxxxv, xcvii, cxviii, exix, exxxiv, 
exxxvili, exli, cxliv. 10, cxlviii. In the south of England we 
find the Roman system originally prevailing, along with the 
division at ps. cix; and this is exemplified in the Vespasian 
Psalter. In the north, naturally, the Irish method was as old 
or older; and so in the two early northern psalters, Salaberga 
and Blickling, the Roman and Irish systems appear united. At 
a later period the Irish system came into general use thruout 
England, introduced mainly, Wildhagen thinks, from the Conti- 
nent, where it had become entrenched by the influence of the 
great monasteries of Irish origin. The Junius Psalter has both 
Roman and Irish marking, as well as special prominence for ps. 
cexix ; the latter feature being perhaps a first sign of Benedictine 
influence. The other four psalters of our group agree in drop- 
ping the Roman system altogether. The Royal and Cambridge 
Psalters have only the Irish division at pss. i, li, and ci, together 
with cix; Eadwine’s divides only at ps. cix; the Bosworth, most 
elaborate of all, unites the Irish with the complete Benedictine 
system. Here again the Paris Psalter stands conspicuously close 
to the Vespasian. As we have seen above from our study of the 
missing pages, the places markt were at pss. i, xxvi, xxxviii, lxviii, 
lxxx, xcvii, and cix (ps. lii is passed over, apparently by acci- 
dent); i.e., the primitive Roman points of prominence are 
markt, and those only.- There is not a trace of the Benedictine 
system, nor of the Irish. The absence in the Paris Psalter of 
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the Irish tripartite division,?* so widespread in the later psalters 
of the Roman group (and in nearly all of the Gallican) is espe- 
cially remarkable ; for we have in the accompanying West-Saxon 
Psalms the most conspicuous exemplification extant of this 
curious Irish custom. There can be little doubt that the limita- 
tion of the prose version to the first “ fifty ” rests originally in 
some way upon such a partition of the psalter.2* Its absence 
in the Latin text is a strong indication both of the derivation 
of the Latin from a fairly early source, and of its entire lack 
of connection with the West-Saxon Psalms. 


2. The Latin text of the Paris Psalter is unconnected with 
the West-Saxon Psalms, which must have been translated from 
an altogether different original. Whereas the Latin text, as we 
have seen, supplies an early and primitive type of the Roman 
version as it was carried to England, the West-Saxon Psalms 
are clearly based on a very late type of this text, with many 
Gallican readings found in none of the other Roman psalters. 

A large proportion of Thorpe’s changes were evidently made 
to obtain greater agreement between the adjoining Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon, especially when, as is very frequently the case, the 
West-Saxon Psalms follow a Gallican reading not to be found 
in the Latin. As a result of Thorpe’s efforts the two texts in 
his edition do show a general agreement, tho even there far from 
a complete one. Wildhagen was led by this factitious corre- 
spondence to believe (p. 469) that they came from the same 
source, and that the differences were due to scribal changes in 
the Latin. That the truth is precisely opposite will appear from 
the following list of cases where Thorpe has turned an authentic 
disagreement into an induced agreement of the two texts. 
(P =the genuine Latin text; Th Thorpe’s Latin; W-S = 
version of the West-Saxon Psalms.) There are four groups: 


a. Where P = Ro, and Th = Ga (or Vulgate) = W-S. 
b. Where P differs from Ro but = ABCDE (i.e. has one of 


*The absence of any marking before ps. ci is decisive of this. There 
was some sort of separation between pss. 1 and li, but this was mani- 
festly due to the necessity here of marking the end of the West-Saxon 
and the beginning of the Anglian Psalms. 

“More fully discussed by the writer in the Zeitschrift fiir celtische 
Philologie, 1912, p. 486 f. 
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the peculiar Anglican readings) ; and Th = Ga (some- 

times also = Ro) = W-S. 

e. Where P differs from both Ro and ABCDE (i.e. has a 
peculiar or manifestly mistaken reading; and Th— 
GaRoABCDE = W-S. 

d. Where P= RoGaABCDE, and Th=—W-S (i.e., Thorpe 

has deliberately, tho not always successfully, introduced 

a peculiar reading of his own to get closer agreement 

with the Anglo-Saxon). 


A few of the more striking examples under each head will be 
given in full (verse numbering Thorpe’s) : 


a. 


vii. 6, in finibus inimicorum tuorum: on minra feonda mearce 
(ThGa, meorum). 

vii. 9, secundum innocentiam manuum mearum super me: efter 
minre unscedfulnesse (ThGa om. super me; Ga, secundum 
innocentiam meam). 

xii. 1, quousque auertis: hu lange wilt pu ahwyrfan (ThGa, 
usquequo avertes). 

xxii. 3, super semitam: ofer pa wegas (ThGa, semitas). 

xxviii. 6, solitudinem ... desertum: pa westan eordan... 
pa westen stowe (ThGa, desertum . . . desertum). 

xxxii. 16, sperantes autem in misericordia eius: and ofer pa pe 
hopiad to his mildheortnesse (ThGa, et in eis qui sperant 
super misericordia ejus). 

xxxiv. 15, ignorauerunt: ic nyste (ThGa, ignoravi). 

xxxvii. 9, Et: Drihten (ThGa, Domine). 

xXxxviii. 9, substantia mea tanquam nichil ante te est: mid pe 

is eall min exht (Th, apud for ante; Ga, substantia mea apud 
te est). 

xl. 6, Et: peah (ThGa, Et si, taken by translator as Etsi). 

xli. 2, ad Deum uiuum: to Gode for pam he is se libbenda wylle 
(ThGa, ad Deum fontem vivum). 

xliv. 10, a gradibus eburneis: of Pinum elpanbenenum husum 
(ThGa, domibus). 

xlviii. 6, in habundantiarum suarum (sic): Pere mycelnesse 
hiora speda (Th, multitudine abundantiarum suarum; Ro, in 

abundantia diuitiarum suarum; Ga, in multitudine divi- 
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tiarum suarum. P is evidently intended for the Ro reading, 
whereas W-S translates Ga). 

xlix. 22, existimasti iniquitatem: Pu reswedest swite unryhte 
(ThGa, inique). Other examples may be found at ii. 6, 10; 
vi. 3; xv. 8; xxvi. 13; xxvii. 7; xxxiv. 19, 23; xxxvi. 24; xl. 8. 


b. 


xiii. 10, confudisti (ABCDEP): gedrefe ge (ThGaRo, confu- 
distis). 

xxix. 11, ut cantem tibi gloria mea (CDEP): pat min wuldor 
and min gylp be herige (ThGaRoAB, ut cantet). 

xxxvil. 6, turbatus (ABCDEP): gebiged (ThGaRo, curvatus). 

xlviii. 7, Frater non redemit, redemit homo (ABCDEP): pat 
nan brodor opres sawle nele alysan ... gylde for py him 
sylf, and alyse his sawle (ThGaRo, redimit redimet; appar- 
ently the W-S translates the reading redimet redimet of Ro’; 
see Wildhagen’s note to this passage in his ed. of the Cam- 
bridge Psalter). 
Other examples may be found at ii. 13; vii. 16; xvii. 8; 

xxxi. 7; xxxiv. 10; xxxvi. 24; xxxvii. 16; xl. 1; xlix. 5. 


Cc. 


viii. 3, ut destruam: for Sam pu towyrpest (ThGaRoABCDE, 
ut destruas). 

xxvi. 3, innocentes (sic): mine fynd (ThGaRoABCDE, 
nocentes). 

xxxiv. 8, exprobrauerunt animam meam: idle hi weron pa hi me 
teldon (ThGa, supervacue exprobaverunt animam meam; 
RoABCDE, uane for superuacue). 

xlvi. 2, Dominus summus terribilis super omnes deos: swype 
heah God and swype andrysnlic and swipe micel Cynincg ofer 
ealle odre godas (Th adds, Rex magnus super omnem terram ; 
Ga, Dominus excelsus terribilis rex magnus super omnem 
terram; RoABCDE, Deus summus terribilis et rex magnus 
super omnes deos). 

Other examples: ix. 23, 30; xiv. 1; xxx. 8; xxxv. 12; xxxix. 

12; xxxix. 12; xliii. 3, 25; xlvii. 8. 
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xxiii. 5, a Domino . . . a Deo (so RoGaABCDE): fram Gode 
. et Drihtne (Th, a Deo . . . a Domino). 

xxiii. 7, 9, eleuamini, porte eternales . . . eleuamini, porte 
eternales (so RoGaABCDE): onhlidap pa ecan geata... 
onhlidad eow, ge ecan geatu (Th, elevamini postes xternales 
. . . elevamini, porte xternales. Thorpe’s change here was a 
happy inspiration, for it would explain the curious difference 
in the W-S rendering of the two verses; but I have found no 
source for his reading). 

xxiv. 6-8, cf. Thorpe’s deliberate change of verse division. 

xxxviii. 8, Thesaurizat et ignorat cui congregat ea (so ABCDE; 
Ro, congreget ; Ga, congregabit) : hy gaderiad feoh and nyton 
hwam hy hyt gadriad (Th, Congregat et ignorat cui congre- 
gabit ea). 

xlviii. 7, et laborauit in eternum (so RoAB; GaCDE, et labora- 
bit): hu he on ecnesse swincan mege (Th, nec laborabit in 
sternum; the passage is difficult, but Thorpe’s change is 
unnecessary ; W-S probably followed Ga). See also xxxvii. 13 
and xlvii. 15. 


It would, however, be wrong to leave the impression that 
Thorpe’s changes are always made for the sake of getting a 
closer agreement with the Anglo-Saxon version. Frequently he 
alters merely to correct or smooth the Latin, or for no apparent 
reason, except to bring the text of P nearer to the Vulgate. 
Indeed, where the West-Saxon Psalms are translated from a 
Roman or a peculiar Anglican reading, Thorpe’s alterations 
often destroy an agreement that was originally present. Some 
of the clearest and most interesting of these cases may be cited: 


vi. 8, auertantur retrorsum: and gan hy on earsling (ThGa, 
avertantur). 

viii. 7, oues et boues, uniuersa insuper et pecora campi (so also 
ABCDE): sceap and hryéera and ealle eordan nytenu (ThGa- 
Ro, oves et boves universas, insuper et pecora campi). 

xvi. 12, framea inimicorum de manu tua (so B; RoACDE, 
frameam): of Pere wrece minra feonda alys me mid pinre 
handa (ThGa, frameam tuam ab inimicis manus tuae). 
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xvii. 12, Prae fulgora (for praefulgora, nom. plur. of adj. prae- 
fulgorus; so D; C, Prefulgorae or -ra; E, Prefulgorae; 
ABRoGa, Prae fulgore) in conspectu eius nubes transierunt: 
and pa urnan swa swa ligetu beforan his ansyne (Th, Prae 
fulgore; cf. Wildhagen’s note to passage in Cambridge 
Psalter). 

xvii. 33, posuit: he gedyde (ThGa, posuisti). 

xxvii. 1, ne sileas a me: ne swuga (ThGa, ne sileas a me 
nequando taceas a me). 

xxvii. 5, Th adds, secundum opera manuum eorum tribue illis, 
with Ga; om. in P and W-S. 

xxx. 4, firmamentum meum et refugium meum: min trymnes 
and min gebeorh (Th, fortitudo mea et firmamentum meum ; 
Ga, fortitudo mea et refugium meum). 

xxxvii. 15, Tu exaudies, Domine (so ABCDE) : Gehyr dis, Drih- 
ten (ThGaRo, Tu exaudies me, Domine). 

xxxviii. 7, Quamquam imaginem Dei ambulet homo (sic; in 
erased after Quamquam; ABCDE, in imagine): And swa 
peah elc man heft Godes anlicnesse on him (Th, Quamquam 
in imagine ambulet homo; Ro, Quamquam in imagine Dei 
ambulat homo; Ga, Verumtamen in imagine pertransit 
homo). 

xlix. 18, post te: under bec fram be (Th, postea; Ga, retror- 
sum ; did the W-S translator read retrorsum post te?). 
Other examples: vii. 5, 7, 10, 14; viii. 4; ix. 12; xi. 2; xii. 5; 

xiii. 10; xvii. 3, 23 ; xix, 6; xx. 4; xxv. 9; xxvi. 14; xxviii. 7, 9; 

xxxii. 17; xxxiv. 24; xxxvi. 36; xli. 12; xliv. 16; xlvii. 12; 

xlviii. 4; xlix. 8, 16. Note also the changes in verse division 

which Thorpe has made at xvi. 7-8; xxi. 1-2; xxxix. 9-10; 

xl. 7-8; xlv. 4-5. 


The 56 discrepancies given above by no means exhaust the 
list. They include merely those affected by Thorpe’s changes of 
the Latin text. A complete list, which would include from among 
the nineteen cases cited by Wichmann ten (viz., vii. 9, xvi. 15, 
xxvii. 2, xxx. 24, xxxi. 6, xxxix. 6, xli. 9, xxxviii. 9, xl. 2, xlv. 5). 
that are not vitiated by the recovery of the correct text, would 
be long and would necessitate another paper. The instances here 
collected are enough to show the utter divergence of the two 
texts, and to indicate the strong Gallican tincture (about 30 of 
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the W-S readings cited are distinctively Gallican where P is not 
Gallican) of the West-Saxon Psalms. Thus we get the curious 
result that, altho Wildhagen’s conclusions with regard to the 
date and character of the Paris Psalter Latin are inadmissible, 
conclusions very similar seem required for the accompanying 
West-Saxon Psalms. 


3. The Paris Psalter Latin is also unconnected with the 
Anglian Psalms. These, however, are translated from a very 
similar type of text, which had comparatively few Gallican 
readings, and was distinctly earlier in character than the original 
of the West-Saxon Psalms. 

As we have seen above, Bruce has already demonstrated that 
the Anglian Psalms could not have been based on the accom- 
panying Latin, altho in three of the cases cited by him Tanger’s 
restored text happens to agree with the Anglo-Saxon version. 
Much more often, however, Tanger’s restorations reveal addi- 
tional divergencies which Thorpe’s perversions had concealed. 
Accordingly the following discrepancies may be added to Bruce’s 
list (Ang = Anglian Psalms) : 


liv. 18, Th adds the Ga, in domo Dei (om. by P): on Godes 
huse (RoABCDE, in domo Domini). 

lv. 9, Th adds tota die (om. by PRoGaABCDE): ealne deg. 

lix. 4, electi tui (so ROAABCDE): leofe pine (ThGa, dilecti tui). 

lxi. 7, In Deo salutari meo (so ABC): On Gode standed min 
gearu helu (ThGaRoDE, In Deo salutare meum). 

lxxii. 19, Tenuisti manum dexteram meam in uoluntate tua: 
pu mine swypran hand sylfa gename, and me mid Pinon 
willan well geleddest (ThGaRoABCDE, Tenuisti manum 
dexteram meam, et in voluntate tua deduxisti me). 

Ixxvii. 9, Et: pet (ThGaRoABCDE, Ut). 

xcv. 9, in nationibus (so RoABCDE): on cynnum and on 
eneorissum (ThGa, in gentibus). 

ciii. 18, in tempore (so ABCDE): on pba mezran tid (ThGaRo, 
in tempora). 

exviii. 147, in uerbum tuum (so CDE): on sinum wordum 
(ThGa, in verba tua; RoAB, in uerbo tuo). 

exxxi. 13, super sedem meam (so RoABCDE): on pinum setle 
(ThGa, super sedem- tuam; cf. gloss to H, ofer setl pin). 
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exxxvi. 1, dum recordaremur tui, Sion (so RoABCDE) : ponne 
we Sion gemunan swite georne (ThGa, dum recordaremur 
Sion). 

exlvii. 7, flauit (so ACDE): blawed (ThGaRo, flabit). 


Bruce’s valid examples of divergence are nine in number, in 
all of which the Anglian Psalms follow the regular Roman 
reading, while the Latin either has a reading peculiar to itself 
(ci. 25, evi. 38), one shared by one or more of the group ABCDE 
(lxv. 3, lxxvi. 2, Ixxvii. 62, cviii. 28, cxiv. 4), or a Gallican 
reading (cxxxviii. 17, cxl. 3). Besides these Bruce mentions 
(p. 126) five other discrepancies in which the Anglian Psalms 
follow an Old Latin reading (Ixxvi. 11, xc. 2, xci. 10, exviii. 165, 
cxix. 4), and two (ciii. 14, exviii. 151) in which they follow the 
Gallican ; in all seven of these the Latin text has the regular 
Roman reading. Finally, four other cases remain to be cited: 


lxii. 4, leuabo manus meas (so ThGaRoABCDE): ic . . . mine 
handa pwea (probably merely the translator’s mistake for 
lauabo ; cf. Grein’s note). 

ciii. 30, Qui respicit terram (so ThGaRo): He on Sas eordan 
ealle locad (ABCDE, Qui respicit in terram). 

exxxi. 11, eam (so ThGaC) : hine (RoABDE, eum). 

exxxi. 12, super sedem meam (so ThRoABCDE): ofer pin 
heahsetl (Ga. super sedem tuam). 


Thus in all there are 32 cases of divergence between the two 
texts,—a number ample to show their independence, but small 
compared to the total that may be gathered from the first fifty 
psalms. In only nine of these cases do the Anglian Psalms 
follow Gallican readings not found in the Latin, a number 
which again is negligible compared with the constant depen- 
dence upon the Gallican version on the part of the translator of 
the West-Saxon Psalms. The facts suggest, tho alone they 
would of course in no way demonstrate, a date for the original 
of Ang later than P, but distinctly earlier than the original 
of W-S.”* 


*%The order indicated is borne out by a consideration of the very 
different exegetical sources used in the two Anglo-Saxon versions, an 
aspect which will be treated fully in the forthcoming edition of the 
West-Saxon Psalms. 
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The compiler of the Paris Psalter has thus united in his very 
composite manuscript three texts which certainly had no pre- 
vious connection whatever. One of his sources, clearly the 
oldest, was a copy of the Roman version of the entire psalter 
having numerous primitive Anglican textual features, a very 
early system of psalter division, and a fairly early collection of 
liturgical addenda. This Latin original can hardly have been 
later than the beginning of the tenth century, and may have 
gone back to the ninth. His second source was an Anglo-Saxon 
metrical translation of the entire psalter, made fairly late, as 
- the character of the meter shows, but from an early and distinct- 
tively Anglican type of the Roman version. Thirdly, he had 
before him a recent translation of the first “ fifty” in the late 
West-Saxon prose, based upon a Latin original which adhered 
to the Roman text in the main, but which liberally admitted 
Gallican readings to a considerably greater extent than any 
other English copy or version of the Roman psalter preserved 
to us. There is no evidence that this prose translation ever 
extended beyond its present limit. Apparently it was regarded 
by the compiler as his greatest treasure, for in its favor he 
discarded the first third of his metrical translation, parts of 
which were destined to survive in a copy of the Benedictine 
Officium. A fourth volume in his scriptorium furnished him 
with his last ingredient,—a set of brief rubrics in Latin for the 
entire psalter. This “Collectio Argumentorum,” made use of 
in several of the later Anglo-Saxon psalters, reveals a depen- 
dence upon much the same sources as the West-Saxon Psalms,”* 
and may indeed have been a sort of preliminary study of their 
translator’s; but if so, these two are the only elements of the 
whole compilation with any inherent connection. To the student 
of the West-Saxon and Anglian Psalms, accordingly, their acci- 
dental companion the Latin text of the Paris Psalter has no 
futher interest than attaches to any copy of the Roman version 
bequeathed to us from the Anglo-Saxon Church. | 


Rosert L. RAMSAY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


*See Bruce, pp. 17-24; and “ Theodore of Mopsuestia in England and 
Ireland,” Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 1912, pp. 488-497. 
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V.—THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


In the first act of Goethe’s drama, Faust tries to translate 
the beginning of the metaphysical prologue to the Fourth Gos- 
pel: he is dissatisfied with the traditional rendering In the 
beginning was the Word and prefers the translation Im Anfang 
war der Sinn; but then he thinks it ought to be Im Anfang war 
die Kraft, and finally he writes Im Anfang war die Tat. Goethe’s 
Sinn means Mind (vois) or Reason (Adyos): German unsinnig 
is synonymous with unverniinftig, just as our sensible may mean 
reasonable, and senseless: contrary to reason. Mind may be 
used for German Sinn; the German phrase for to change one’s 
mind is seinen Sinn Gndern or anderen Sinnes werden. Our 
to have in mind is in German: im Sinne haben. Greek Adyos 
denotes both word and reason; logic is the science of reasoning. 
Thomas Hobbes (1651) says in his Leviathan (1, 4): The 
Greeks have but one word, Adyos, for both speech and reason 
(cf. Frauenstadt’s Schopenhauer-Lexikon 2, 338). In Syriac, 
mélilé means endowed with speech and reason; Syr. milléta 
denotes the faculty of speech or thought, reason, energy of mind. 
Saadia’s Arabic version of the Pentateuch (EB* 24, 532b)1 
has for and man became a lwing soul (Gen. 2, 7): Adam be- 
came nafs natiq = Aoyxdv. Arab. means endowed 
with the faculty of speech and reason; the noun nufqg denotes 
both speech, articulated human language, and reason, intellect. 
Goethe’s Kraft signifies Force, i. e. what modern physicists call 
energy. Helmholtz’s epoch-making paper on the conservation 
of energy (1847) was entitled Uber die Erhaltung der Kraft. 
The title of Biichner’s work on force and matter (1855) is 
Kraft und Stoff. Goethe’s Tat means action, i. e. energy mani- 
fested in outward acts, motions and changes; exertion of power 
or force. In Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre (vol. 10, p. 108 of 
the edition of the Bibliograph. Institut) we read: Das erste und 
letzte am Menschen ist die Tatigkeit (cf. p. 820 of H. S. Cham- 
berlain’s Die Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts). The 


1For the abbreviations see Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 38, 
p. 142. 
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German term Tatkraft for energy, which was coined in the eigh- 
teenth century, is a compound of Tat and Kraft. Energy is 
actual exertion of power. 

The various renderings of Adyos in Goethe’s Faust are alluded 
to in a letter of Moltke, written in November 1883, to the his- 
torian Ludwig Hahn. The great strategist says there: For 
many years people have talked of German unity, have glorified 
it in verse and song; they held meetings, rifle-corps festivals, 
and passed resolutions. As long as they translated the Logos 
as the word, nothing came of it. Only when some one thought 
of Force, when the emperor in conjunction with Roon created 
the army, and when Bismarck made Action inevitable, there was 
creation. But now again the Word predominates. 

While Adyos at the beginning of the Johannine Gospel (c. 
135 a. D.) may mean both Word and Reason, it cannot denote 
Force or Action. These terms are not given as translations of 
Adyos in évy dpyy jv 6 Adyos, but indicate what, according to 
Faust, the author of the Fourth Gospel should have written 
(note 1. 1233: Es sollte stehn). 'The rendering Sinn = Reason 
and the substitutes Kraft — Force and Tat = Action, it may 
be supposed, go back to Herder. Professor Giinther Jacoby, of 
Greifswald, published a book in 1911, entitled Herder als Faust, 
in which he tried to show that many of Herder’s remarks and 
ideas were utilized in Goethe’s Faust, and that Faust’s experi- 
ence reflects Herder. This latter statement is true to a certain 
extent, at any rate so far as the first part of Goethe’s Faust is 
concerned, and I am convinced that many of Faust’s philo- 
sophical and religious ideas were inspired by Herder; cf. Max 
Morris’ review of Jacoby’s book in Euphorion, vol. 20, parts 1 
_ and 2, p. 217 (Leipsic, 1913) and Eugen Kithnemann’s Herder 
(Munich, 1912), p. 235; also BL xxii. xxxiv. xxxvi. Even the 
great Biblical critic W. M. L. de Wette was much influenced by 
Herder (RE® 21, 190, 1. 27; see also 5, 677, 1. 7). 

The English translations (there are nearly forty) of the lines 
(1224-1237) in Goethe’s Faust, referring to the beginning of 
the Fourth Gospel, are unsatisfactory. A. Hayward (London, 
1864) and Anna Swanwick (New York, 1884) render: In the 
beginning was the Sense, the Power, the Deed. Now sense may 
mean mind, understanding; Iago says to Othello (3, 3, 374): 
Are you a man? have you a soul or sense? (Schlegel-Tieck: 
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Vernunft und Sinn). The term power may signify energy, and 
deed may denote power of action; Milton (Parad. Lost 5, 549) 
says: Both will and deed created free. But the sense, the power, 
the deed cannot be understood without a commentary. J. Birch 
(London, 1839) and Frank Claudy (Washington, 1886) sub- 
stitute the Mind for the Sense, which is an improvement, al- 
though the article is objectionable. Spinoza speaks of Deus 
sive natura, but there may be a designing mind behind nature. 
Charles T. Brooks (Boston, 1866) has the thought, the power, 
the deed; but thought is less acceptable than mind, although it 
may satisfy the metaphysical idealists (EB 1, 75>) and it 
might be interpreted as Universal Thought. John Anster 
(London, 1835) and Bayard Taylor (Boston, 1871) as well as 
Thos. E. Webb (Dublin, 1880) render: the Thought, the Power, 
the Act. The last term is better than deed, but Action is pref- 
erable. The French translations of Henri Blase (Paris, 1840) 
and A. de Riedmatten (Paris, 1881) have V’esprit, la force, V’ac- 
tion and I’Intelligence, la Force, l’ Action. The term Force is 
better than power. Sir Theodore Martin (London, 1862) gives: 
the Sense, the Force, the Deed. John Stewart Blackie (Lon- 
don, 1880) has Thought, Force, and the Deed. The omission of 
the article before Thought and Force is a distinct improvement, 
but we must follow the French translations in substituting 
Action for deed, and instead of thought we ought to use Reason. 
According to the Stoics, Reason (Adyos) was the active prin- 
ciple (syexovuxdv) in theformation of the Universe.? There is a 
reason (Adyos) for everything in nature. We find Stoic phrase- 
ology not only in the NT, but also in the OT (Eccl. 2). Sto- 
icism’s most valuable lessons to the world were preserved in 
Christianity, and its monism was revived by Spinoza (EB™ 25, 
943b, 9512). 


2 Cf. EB™ 25, 942”; 13, 310°; 24, 375°; E. Zeller, Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Philosophie (1905), p. 213 ($69) and p. 288 
(§ 94). See also GJV‘ 3, 709. The Adyos is not the creative word of God 
(RE* 11, 602, 1. 37). For the word of God in cuneiform literature cf. 
KAT? 608, 1. 26; Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete, zweite 
Auswahl (Leipsic, 1911), p. 21; also RE* 11, 601, 1. 18; Delitzsch, Die 
grosse Téiuschung (Stuttgart, 1920) p. 75, 1. 11, and The Presentation 
of Christianity to Moslems (published by the Board of Missionary 
Preparation, New York) pp. 39. 57. 81. 99. 
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In Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans the dying English gen- 
eral says after the two lines Unsinn, du siegst, und ich muss 
untergehn! | Mit der Dummheit kimpfen Gétter selbst vergebens 
(Il. 2320-2322): Erhabene Vernunft, lichthelle Tochter | des 
gottlichen Hauptes, weise Griinderin | des Weltgebiéiudes, Fiih- 
rerin der Sterne. According to Bismarck, mit in the line Mit 
der Dummheit kimpfen Gétter selbst vergebens should be taken 
to mean allied to, not against, but this interpretation is, of 
course, untenable. 

Ebeling (MDOG, No. 58, p. 23, n. *) regards Mummu in the 
first fragment of the cuneiform Creation tablets (KAT® 492, n. 
2; cf. AJP 39, 307; OLZ 12, 291) as a personification of Reason 
(Logos). He may combine Assyr. mummu with Syr. héwnd, 
reason (méhauyin, rational; Heb. hén, wealth, is identical with 
én) or with Assyr. amit, to speak = Heb. hamé; cf. Arab. natiq, 
Syr. mélilé; also Arab. udhama (JBL 34, 79; 26, 44; ZDMG 
61, 295, 1. 14; EB 938, n. 4; Mic. 101, b; ZA 17, 356; OLZ 
17, 6. 421). See also MVAG 21, 215, 1. 2. 

The Fourth Gospel (1, 1) identifies Reason (6 Adyos) with 
God (xai Oeds qv 6 Adyos). All things were made by it (xdvra 
8? atrov éyévero) and no man has seen God at any time (Oedv 
obSels Edpaxey momore): 1, 3. 18; cf. 5, 37 and ZDMG 63, 513, 
l. 12. The reason why the rendering Reason has not been 
adopted by the theologians (cf. RE* 11, 600, 1. 6) is that Faith 
and Reason are supposed to be incompatible. -The creator of 
Latin Christian literature is said to have formulated the prin- 
ciple Credo quia absurdum.® Rationalist is not a complimen- 
tary term, and the sacrificium intellectus is regarded as a most 
acceptable offering. Even Luther denounced Reason as a cun- 


_ ning fool and a pretty harlot (EB™ 23, 224. 21>). Positive 


religion is something more than the intellectual apprehension 
of the reason in the universe (EB™ 19, 347°) and the peace of 
God gives more comfort and strength than any human thinking 
(VB ad Phil. 4, 7). Pax Det, quae corda nostra et intelli- 
gentias nostras custodit, exsuperat omnem sensum. 


Haupt. 


*Tertullian (De carne Christi 5) says: prorsus credibile quia in- 
eptum est. 
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VI—VOCALIC HARMONY IN 


On a former occasion (Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences 4: 403; 1914) I showed that the Fox e and i vowels 
as a whole are more primitive than Ojibwa 1; I now wish to 
show that at times the Fox e vowel has developed from an 1 
vowel by vocalic harmony. 


Case 1. 


t becomes e if the preceding syllable of a different morpho- 
logical unit contains e. This does not apply to terminal 1. 
Examples: i‘pa’owag** “they ran that way,” ne’te‘pa™ “T 


ran that way”; a”‘ina‘tc!* “then he said to him, her,” keten™ 
“T said to you,” netena*“‘ “T said to him, her”; i‘ci’ta‘ar4‘ 
“he, she thinks,” nete‘cita* “ I think,” kete‘cita‘e* “ you (sing.) 
think”; inaé’/nemin™ “think (sing.) of me,’ “ ketendéneme’- 
gunan™* “he, she thinks of us (incl.),” neteniine’mapen™® “ we 
think of you (sing. or pl.)”; i‘cawi‘s’ “he might do,” kete‘ca¥* 
“what are you (sing.) doing?” Very likely nete‘kwiam™‘ “ my 


sister ” (said by male only) is to be explained in the same man- 
ner: i‘kwa"““ “ woman”; for the loss of w before the possessive 
suffix m, see International Journal of American Linguistics, 
1: 50 (1917). 

It is evident that the same phonetic shift takes place in Kicka- 
poo: see Jones, Kickapoo Tales, 18.16, 18.20, 30.10, 44.14, 
106.14. Hence it is to be presumed that the shift also takes 
place in Sauk, though I have not actual material to prove this. 
It will be recalled that these three Algonquian dialects are ex- 


* Printed with permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The Fox examples are almost entirely taken from texts dic- 
tated by Edward Davenport; some are words obtained from him 
by direct interrogation; references by page and line are to Jones’ Fox 
Texts. It may be presumed that Sauk and Kickapoo also share all the 
shifts noted here, though there is not evidence at hand to prove this. 
It may be added that there are apparently some other laws of vocalic 
harmony in Fox, but I have not yet definitely succeeded in formulating 
them. None of these shifts occur when the altering vowel is within the 
same morphological unit as the i normally affected. 
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tremely closely related. It should be mentioned that although 
e and ¢ are extremely difficult to keep apart in many American 
Indian languages, and often are merely auditory, not real, 
variants, in Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo there is not the slightest 
trouble in distinguishing them. 


Case 2. 


t becomes e if the following syllable of a different morpho- 
logical unit contains 4. 

Examples: tetepi “circle,” ahanemitetepetcisainitc’ “as he 
whirled over and over in his course,” J. 288.15; tcigike‘tciga- 
mi* “ at the edge of the great sea” [see J. 350.5], tcigepyag™ 
“at the edge of the water”; amaiyagigenig' “it had a queer 
shape,” J. 152.8, imaiyagetcinatc! “the touch of her body was 
strange,” J. 326.5; ki‘ci- [J. kici-] “completion,” ina‘katawi- 
kicetag! “it is almost cooked,” J. 372.1; tcigi “ all,” katawitca- 
getig! “when they (inanimate) were nearly burned up”;? 
pagiguma‘cinw* “he bumped his nose,” pagetcicinw* “he ran 
and fell flat on his belly.” [The last two examples are taken 
from Jones’ grammatical sketch of Fox.] There are evidently 
some rules cancelling the shift but they are at present unknown: 
observe wi‘ceginetaman®™ “if you keep it firmly in mind” as 
contrasted with wi‘cigigapa”“* “he stands firmly,” but mi‘ci- 
“he has a fuzzy face,” pitiga¥4* “he enters,” ki‘cipya¥‘ 
“he has come.” It is clear that the same shift occurs in 
Kickapoo: see Jones, Kickapoo Tales, 114. 11, 12, 13. Hence 
it may be presumed that it also takes place in Sauk though 
I have not actual evidence to prove this. It seems that the rules 
cancelling the shift are alike in both Fox and Kickapoo; note 
_ Kickapoo a‘kiskigwawatci “he cut off her neck,” Jones, 1. c., 
36. 6 and pitiganu “come in,” ibidem 64. 12. 


Case 3. 


+ becomes e if the following syllable of a different morpho- 
logical unit contains wu. A medial g cancels the shift. 

Examples: wi‘cigigapa”‘ “he stands firmly,” a‘wi‘cigetu’na- 
mu‘tc “he spoke strongly”; upya’n™* “slowly,” upyanetu’- 
namo*“* “he speaks slowly.” The contrast between pagiguma- 


*From Jones’ Fox Texts; reference misplaced. 
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cinw* “ he bumped his nose ” and pagetcicinw* “ he ran and fell 
flat on his belly ” shows that medial g cancels the shift. These 
two examples are taken from Jones. 


Case 4. 


+ becomes e if the preceding syllable of a different morpho- 
logical unit contains w. 

Examples: i‘cité’agan™ “thought,” ute‘cité/agan™ “his, 
her thought”; i‘kwa*4‘ “woman,” ute‘kwiman™ “his sister.” 
[For the last two see case 1.] 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Bursgav or AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Essai sur Perse, par Francois VILLENEUVE. Paris: Hachette 
et Cie., 1918. 540 pp. 


The first part of this portly volume deals with the education 
of Persius, his teachers, his friends, and the social circle in 
which he moved. This includes a long chapter (56 pp.) on 
Cornutus and his works. The second part discusses the pur- 
pose of his Satires and all their possible models, especially the 
moral preachings of the Stoics and Cynics. The third and 
fourth parts are a detailed study of the subjects of the Satires, 
the development of the thought, and the style. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that the poems of Persius are “ un essai 
de transformation de la diatribe en satire horatienne par un 
stoicien qui a subi l’action de la rhétorique.” 

Of the various elements involved in this verdict, the one which 
is brought out most clearly is, naturally enough, the influence of 
Horace. This is discussed in detail; and the author not only 
sets forth the verbal coincidences and similar trains of thought, 
but examines the causes and significance of this dependence, and 
studies “the modifications of the language and the thought as 
they passed through the alembic of Persius’s brain.” The whole 
book is well written, and interesting throughout. 

Professor VILLENEUVE shows a wide acquaintance with what 
is politely called the ‘literature’ of his subject, although he 
might have paid a little more attention to work done outside of 
France and Germany. To mention only one or two names, he 
might have found something of value in the American edition 
of the Satires by B. L. Gildersleeve (New York: Harper, 1875) 
or in the Notes on Persius by A. E. Housman in the Classical 
Quarterly, Jan. 1913—an article which made a most profound 
impression on the editor of Persius for the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. For example, Gildersleeve’s commentary would have 
furnished two interesting verbal parallels: cp. 3, 3, indomitum 

. despumare Falernum, with Lucan, 10, 162, indomitum 
Meroe cogens spumare Falernum; and 2, 1, diem numera meli- 
ore: lapillo, with Martial, 9, 52, 4, felix utraque lux diesque 
nobis signandi melioribus lapillis. 

I have made a few marginal notes on the chapters on Persius’ 
language and style. 

P. 211 (on 1, 102, reparabilis . . . echo). For the ‘ touch 
of boldness’ of an adjective in -bilis with active meaning, cp. 
Verg. Geor. 1, 93, penetrabile frigus; Aen. 10, 481, penetrabile 
telum ; Lucr. 1, 11, genitabilis aura Favoni. 
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P, 398 (on 1, 42, faxit oletum). The expression is quoted 
from Veranius: Sacerdotula in sacrario Martiali fecit oletum. 
See Festus, Paul. p. 221 (Lindsay). 

P. 407 (on 2, 28, idcirco). This ‘ prosaic’ word occurs three 
times in Vergil: Geor. 1, 231; 3, 445; Aen. 5, 680. 

P. 417 (on 2, 31, metuens divum). Cp. Lucr. 3, 982, divom 
metus . . . inanis; Livy, 22, 3, 4, deorum . . . metuens. 

P. 418 (on 3, 7, ocius adsit huc aliquis). Cp. Verg. Ecl. 7, 
8, ocius, inquit, huc ades. 

P. 419 (on 3, 3, quod despumare . . . sufficiat). For suffi- 
cere with the infinitive, ep. Verg. Aen. 5, 22, nec tendere tan- 
tum sufficimus; Calpurn. Ecl. 7, 35, quod vix suffecimus ipsi 
per partes spectare suas. 

P. 421 (on 3, 10, positis . . . capillis). Cp. Calpurn. Ecl. 
5, 72, cum vacuas posito velamine costas denudabit ovis; Martial, 
7, 29, 3, sic etiam positis formosus amere capillis. 

P, 434 (on 3, 86, his populus ridet). ‘ His’ is probably an 
ablative. Cp. Hor. Sat. 2, 8, 83, ridetur fictis rerum. 

P. 442 (on 4, 7%, fecisse silentia). Cp. Calpurn. Ecl. 2, 17, 
altaque per totos fecere silentia montes; Ovid, M. 9, 692, quique 
premit vocem digitoque silentia suadet. 

P. 468 (on 5, 60, transisse dies). Cp. Tibullus, 1, 4, 27, 
transiet aetas; Pliny, N. H. 18, 267, transisse solstitium caveto 
putes; Martial, 2, 64, 3, transit et Nestoris aetas; 5, 84, 6, 
Saturnalia transiere tota. 

P. 474 (on 5, 95, caloni ... alto). The use of altus of a 
tall man is apparently not confined to Epic. The Thesaurus 
cites Columella, 1, 9, 3, non sic altos quemadmodum latos et 
lacertosos viros. 

P. 492 (on 6, 31, costa ratis). For the metaphor, cp. Ovid, 
Ep. 15, 112, texitur et costis panda carina suis. It is inter- 
esting to notice that Professor Arthur Palmer assigned this 
epistle (Paris to Helen) to “about the epoch of Persius or 
Petronius.” 

On p. 149, 1. 17, the reference to Horace should read, “ the 
eighth satire of the first book,” not the “ third.” 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. WILFRED P. MustTarp. 


C. Suetonii Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum Liber VIII: Divus 
Titus. An edition with parallel passages and notes. By 
Heten Price. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis., 
1919. 85 pp. 

This is a thesis recently presented at the University of Penn- 


sylvania for the degree of Ph.D. ‘The ‘ parallel passages’ illus- 
trate or confirm the various statements of Suetonius; they are 
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drawn from Pliny, Tacitus, Plutarch, Dio, Josephus, Philostra- 
tus, and the rest. The notes are carefully written, and show a 
certain independence of judgment. One obscure passage still 
Temains obscure. At 8, 4 the text is given as “ Urbis incendio 
nihil publice nisi perisse testatus,” and the translation adopted 
is “ During the fire at Rome he made no remark except, ‘I am 
ruined.’?” This seems to take very little account of the word 
‘publice.? By a pleasant coincidence a similar study of Sueto- 
nius’ Life of Domitian was presented in the same year as a 
doctor’s thesis at the University of Amsterdam. The author is 
JAN JANSSEN; the publisher, J. B. Wolters, Groningen. 


W. P. Musrarp. 


Corpus scriptorum latinorum Paravianum. Moderante Carolo 
Pascal, In aedibus Io. Bapt. Paraviae et Soc., Aug. Tau- 
rinorum. 

Q. VatEriI CaTuLtiI Carmina. Recensuit, praefatus est, ap- 
pendicem criticam addidit CaroLus Pascat. 2.25 lire. 
CoRNELII TACITI DE VITA AGRICOLAE LIBER. Recensuit, prae- 
fatus est, appendice critica instruxit C. ANNIBALDI. Ac- 
cedunt de Cornelio Tacito testimonia vetera a CaroLo Pas- 

CAL conlecta. 1.25 lire. 

[P. Vererrir Maronis] CATALEPTON (PRIAPEA ET EPIGRAM- 
MATA), Marcenas, PriapEuM “ QuID HOC NovI EST.” Re- 
censuit, praefatus est, appendicem criticam et indicem ver- 
borum addidit Rem. SaBpapini. 4 lire. 


During the war the distinguished house of Paravia entered 
upon an extensive plan of issuing a new edition of the Latin 
Classics to be called the Corpus scriptorum latinorum Paravi- 
anum. Carlo Pascal, the energetic professor of Pavia, assumed 
the general editorship and quickly secured the services of many 

‘of the best Italian scholars. The books are now being rapidly 

issued in thin and inexpensive editions bound in light board. 
Each contains a modest critical apparatus with a brief account 
of the manuscripts; at times a convenient list of testimonia or 
a word-index is added. In fact, the edition was designed to 
meet practically the same needs as are served by the Teubner 
texts. 

More than twenty volumes have now appeared in pamphlets 
containing an average of one hundred pages. Pascal has him- 
self edited Catullus, Cicero’s De Republica, Vergil’s Bucolics, 
and Plautus’ Captivi. -Of the other editions scholars will be 
particularly interested in the Germania and the Agricola (ed. 
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Annibaldi), the Dialogus (Wick), the Aeneid in four volumes 
and the Catalepton (Sabbadini), Plautus’ Miles (Zuretti), and 
Seneca’s De Ira (Barriera). 

Excellent taste is evident in the type, as was to be expected in 
an Italian text. That the paper is poor cannot be criticized in 
these days. “ Dopo la guerra” new impressions can and doubt- 
less will be made on firmer texture. The earlier volumes were 
generally sold at two lire or less. That the price has doubled 
on recent volumes need, perhaps, not be taken as an augury of 
the future. 

I shall here take space to notice only three volumes that seem 
to be typical of the series. Pascal’s Catutvs, the first volume 
issued in the series, presents a fairly conservative and well con- 
sidered text. His own proposal, however, of probissimei (29, 
23) and salopugium (53, 5) will probably not win approval ; the 
reversion to Statius’ illac atque alia (64, 16) despite Vahlen, 
the adoption of Quintus as the poet’s praenomen, and the ac- 
ceptance from D of the dull line inserted after 65, 8 give an 
indication of occasional fallibility. 

To the reviewer the critical apparatus is disappointing since 
it does not provide a new and independent collation of R, which 
of course was accessible. This manuscript may perhaps not 
supply many new readings of value, but a study of it will at 
least prove it the ultimate source of a large group of Italian 
manuscripts (see Class. Phil. 1908, p. 234). Its real value, 
therefore, lies in its power to jettison once and for all the con- 
jectures of M, B, D, A, C and the rest of the emended group. 
At least a half of the apparatus of Ellis, Friedrich, and Pascal 
might then be thrown overboard, and the space conserved for a 
fuller collation of the three best MSS. Pascal apparently ac- 
cepted the readings of R from Ellis, whose collation of it was 
far from reliable. His text, therefore, though it will appeal to 
many as the best now in existence, is disappointing because the 
final work is still left undone. 

The AcricoLa was naturally assigned to Annibaldi who dis- 
covered the Jesi manuscript. In the preface he states that he 
would not depart from its readings nisi cum necessitas cogeret. 
It must not be thought, however, that he is oversanguine about 
its value. Indeed many scholars would have found its evidence 
more compelling than has Annibaldi. So, for instance, nonanis 
26, 10 may well stand; in 38, 27 the text of E gives good sense 
without any drastic alterations, and in 20, 9 Gudeman’s incita- 
menta is paleographically somewhat closer to E’s inritamenta 
than is invitamenta adopted from Halm. 

Sabbadini, who issued a good edition of the Catalepton in 
1903, when very few scholars considered them worthy of atten- 
tion, has edited the slim volume devoted to [P. Verernir Ma- 
RONIS|] CATALEPTON, Marcrenas, PrraPEuM “ QuID HOC NOVI 
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Est,” which happen to be found together in the Brussels manu- 
script. He wisely adds a few explanatory notes in the appendix, 
some of which, especially on nos. 12 and 13, provide new sugges- 
tions of value. For Cat. I he adopts Birt’s now unquestioned 
interpretation, but in VII he rejects Birt’s equally convincing 
reading in favor of potus on the assumption that Vergil had per- 
mitted himself a lapse in quantity. He still clings to the tradi- 
tion that ITI refers to Alexander, that IX was written for Mes- 
sala’s triumph in 27 B. c., and that XIV was composed in the 
days of the poet’s maturest work. On the title-page Vergil’s 
name appears in brackets, which seems to imply that the Cata- 
lepton have no more claim to authenticity than the Maecenas. 
In this connection we may mention that in another volume of 
the series Pascal edits the Moretum and the Copa, falso Virgilio 
adtributa, with the Bucolics. This peculiar method of scat- 
tering the poems of the appendix in several volumes seems 
especially unfortunate now when they are being so widely dis- 
cussed. The grouping should be determined by the classical 
tradition of what was Vergilian, not by the accidents and 
humors of medieval scribes. 

In general, the Corpus promises to be of great service even to 
American scholars, though it is primarily intended for the use 
of students in the Italian licei. The various volumes are so 
limited in content that they will probably not displace the Ox- 
ford texts in our upper college classes, but they, each and all, 
contain scientific contributions which the careful student cannot 
disregard with impunity. Certainly the classicists of Italy are 
heartily to be congratulated on this new proof of their courage 
in times of deep distress, and especially of their thoroughly 
grounded scholarship. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouws Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Pargvanitha. By Maurice 
BLOOMFIELD. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. 
266 pages, 8°. Cloth, $3.00. 


The Jains have been less exploited than the Buddhists. They 
are a harmless sect that once spread out from northern India and 
had considerable influence there and even in the south, though 
their rather colorless tenets could not in the end make headway 
against the more robust deism that delights the Hindu mind. 
Their literature is lacking also in that personal charm which 
in the case of Buddhism radiates from the magnetic personality 
of the master. Even the historical founder of the Jain religion 
is not attractive, possibly because he is not really historical. But 
the Jains, who lived on saintship rather than on divinity, were 
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not content with one founder ; they invented a number of found- 
ers, each a little more remote than the last, and fed themselves 
religiously with the staff of life to be extracted from such sus- 
tenance as tales of moral character supposed to be in line with 
the teaching of the supposed pre-founder. Of course this re- 
sulted historically in nothing more than a cycle of stories, 
gradually revolving about a fanciful figure, the figure itself, as 
conceived by tradition, being as great a figment of the imagina- 
tion as its environment of rather dull ‘ histories.’ Such a collec- 
tion has gathered about the name of the figure called Paréva- 
natha, believed by Jains to be the pre-founder or pre-savior ; for 
all these Jain saints are known as saviors when they have “ pre- 
pared the way ” for salvation, or in the native idiom have “ made 
a ford” for others to cross the stream of life to safety. They 
are not saviors in the Christian sense, only as making it possible 
for others to cross the stream of life to safety. This Pirévanatha 
is imagined as a real “ ford-maker” who lived in the eighth 
century B. C. and it is not impossible that he actually existed. 
Miracles in approved style, not necessarily copied from Buddhism 
but based on the notion of comme 11 faut, accompanied his birth ; 
angels acclaimed him, as dreams had prophesied him to be the 
coming light of the world; the gods sang a hymn to his queen- 
mother and garlanded the infant prodigy already recognized as 
an Arhat (Saint). A serpent seen by his mother in a dream pro- 
vided occasion for the savior’s name; the snake was by her side, 
parsva, hence he was called Side, Par’va (ndtha is savior). It 
is only fair to the Jains to say that they were probably not 
responsible for the exhilarating name, which occurs as a name 
even among the Buddhists. The Jains remembered a saint 
Side and then invented a reason for the name. A princess 
called Beautiful heard the praises of Side sung, after he was 
grown up, and fell in love with him because of the song, with- 
out having seen him, which is not uncommon in Brittany as 
well as in India. Rivalry on the part of another aspirant pro- 
duced some difficulty, happily overcome by ParSva who, how- 
ever, after he had saved the girl and her father, announced that 
he preferred salvation to marriage and at first declined her hand. 
But afterwards he decided to marry first and get salvation after- 
wards. Ultimately he renounced the world and preached the 
law of righteousness that others might be saved. His first ser- 
mon, for example, inculcated charity, virtue, asceticism, and 
character. He illustrated by stories the meaning of each term 
used in its various applications, charity, for example, being de- 
fined as the giving of knowledge, or of security, or of religious 
support (by gifts to Jain beggars). ‘The illustrative tales are 
usually fables of antiquity warped to a religious purpose and 
attached to Paréva’s name. They are told at length and are as 
inspiring as moral tales and relics of saints usually are. Some of 
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them repeat old material familiar to us from Buddhist sources. 
The main story of the pre-founder’s life thus jogs slowly along 
with excursions of tales in every direction. Emboxed tales of the 
sort are no novelty; they are typical of the East. Besides 
Paréva’s sermons there are also those of his disciple Aryadatta, 
boxed in the same way. The narrative needs a thread of guid- 
ance in such tales, since one finds it difficult to remember where 
the main narrative has been forsaken for an excursus. Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield, in the present volume, has taken one version 
of the Paréva cycle and by clear headings and sub-divisions made 
it easy to follow the drift of the tale and the various by-paths of 
sub-tales. He has not translated the original but given a résumé 
of it, that is of the Life of Paréva by Bhavadeva, a late author 
who wrote in the somewhat corrupt Sanskrit of his time and 
sect. The Life also includes lives lived before the last earthly 
existence. The real value of the book is not historical, but the 
large number of fables and moral tales adds not a little to our 
knowledge of Hindu fiction. The lexicographical material is 
valuable and has been carefully arranged in an appendix. For 
example, a new -bha word is jalabha; gophani is a kind of 
cannon; sthagati is noticeable; as is the injunctive d-tathds 
(from tan). Sanskrit scholars will find much more that is 
interesting in Appendix II and those who like proverbs will find 
an assortment of them in Appendix I. The book as a whole 
contains “ The first complete account of Parsvanatha published 
to the Western world,” as the preface says, and as such is a 
welcome addition to the Jain literature available to students of 
religions. 
EK. W. Hopxins. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Publications of the American Ethnological Society, edited by 
Franz Boas. Vol. VII, Pt. I. Wuitt1am Jownzs, Ojibwa 
Texts. Edited by Truman MicHetson. 1917. xxi+ 
501 pp. Pt. Il. 1919. x-+ 777 pp.; 2 plates. 


In the case of the translation of an American language into 
a European one, all that can be expected is a correct conveying 
of the general sense of the narratives. A precise translation 
into English of a language which does not have sex gender but 
does possess a gender which distinguishes the animate from the 
inanimate is out of the question. And gender is but one of the 
many difficulties. The translations given are entirely adequate 
for the comprehension of the context of the Ojibwa narratives. 
From this context much of the structure of the language has to 
be determined. Such a-large body of text, for instance, should 
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furnish material to determine under what circumstances the 
animate gender is used. The task remains for someone to com- 
pile from these texts a dictionary and a grammar more ample 
and precise than those now in existence. 

These volumes are examples of the sort of codperation which 
ought to exist more generally. First should be mentioned the 
author, Dr. Wi~t1am Jonzs, in blood one-quarter Indian, in 
early rearing totally Indian, in education an alumnus of Har- 
vard and Columbia. He brought to his work native ability, deep 
interest, and a splendid preparation. Unfortunately he was 
killed by natives in the Philippine Islands in March, 1909, be- 
fore the material composing these two volumes was prepared for 
the printer. 

There should be mentioned also those Ojibwa Indians who 
having learned these myths and tales from others dictated them 
for this permanent record. The narratives themselves are of 
unknown composition but their particular literary form depends 
in some part upon the individual narrator. 

The preparation of the manuscript for the printer and the 
prolonged and arduous labor of carrying these two volumes 
through the press fell upon Dr. Truman MiIcHELSON whose 
knowledge of Algonkian languages particularly fitted him for 
this work. Such unselfish labor deserves great credit. 

The field work involved was provided for by the Carnegie 
Institution, which contributed largely to the expense of printing 
the volumes. It should be added in conclusion that the oppor- 


tunity for Dr. Jones to do the field work, the rescuing of the 

manuscripts after Dr. Jones’ death, the establishment of the 

series in which the volumes appear, and the arrangement for 

their being issued are due to Professor Franz Boas and his great 

= prolonged interest in the scientific work of Dr. William 
ones. 


P. E. Gopparp. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NaTURAL HISTORY. 
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Rrvista pi Vol. XLVIII (1919). 


Pp. 1-4. This volume of the Rivista is dedicated to the Presi- 
dent and people of the United States, in grateful recognition of 
services rendered to Italy during the Great War. 


Pp. 5-26. Giuseppe Fraccaroli. An appreciative review of a 
distinguished scholar’s work, especially on Pindar, Aeschylus 
and Plato. By C. O. Zuretti. 


Pp. 27-33. Divagazioni sul ritmo oratorio. R. Sabbadini. 
The writer infers from a passage of Claudius Sacerdos (G. L. 
VI 493 K) that accentual rhythm (in prose) was taught and 
practised in the third century, side by side with the teaching of 
quantitative rhythm. 


P. 34. Un indovinello anagrammatico. R. Sabbadini. A 
note on the famous puzzle Sator arepo tenet, etc. The writer 
tamely substitutes opera for arepo, and sator for rotas, thus 
reducing the possible meaning to a single phrase of three words, 
sator opera tenet or tenet opera sator. 


Pp. 35-41. Incerti poetae Octavia. Luigi Valmaggi. A 
recent edition of the Octavia (by A. Santoro, 1918) argues for 
a late date of composition, as late as the third century. Val- 
maggi examines the arguments offered, but finds no reason for 
thinking that it was written later than the time of Vespasian. 


Pp. 42-53. Sopra la prima bucolica di Virgilio. Giacomo 
Giri. Tityrus is not Vergil, or Vergil’s vilicus, but an ima- 
ginary person, now the owner of a bit of land which he formerly 
held as a slave. He is really a less important character in the 
Eclogue than Meliboeus. Apparently the poet’s chief purpose 
was to emphasize not so much the good fortune of Tityrus as 
the distress of his less fortunate neighbors. 


Pp. 54-75. Le opere spurie di Epicarmo e l’Epicharmus di 
Ennio. Carlo Pascal. Speculation as to the Pseudepicharmeia 
mentioned by Athenaeus (XIV 648D) and some of the frag- 
ments of Ennius. 


Pp. 76-80. Demetrio Triclinio e gli scolii a Teocrito. Fran- 
cesco Garin. Triclinius used only a single codex, of the Genus 
Vaticanum. The scholia which he gives under his own name 
are for the most part a compilation of earlier notes (especially 
on Idylls 1-8), with a few additional notes, explanatory, etymo- 
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logical or grammatical, on lines on which he found no com- 
mentary. 


Pp. 81-95. Erennio Modestino. Giovanni Pesenti prints the 
text of the Periochae of Vergil as given in Codex Monacensis 
Lat. 807 (M). These are ascribed to Herennius Modestinus, or 
‘Modestinus iurisconsultus. They were perhaps written by 
Modestinus the tutor of the young Maximinus (emperor 235-8). 


Pp. 96-134. Reviews and notices of new books: A. C. Clark, 
The Descent of Manuscripts; Walter Dennison, A Gold Treas- 
ure of the Late Roman Period; W. A. Merrill, Lucreti de Rerum 
Natura libri sex; Clifford H. Moore, Pagan Ideas of Immor- 
tality during the Early Empire; Henty A. Sanders, The Wash- 
ington Manuscript of the Psalms; etc. 


Pp. 135-160. Reports of periodicals and list of books received. 


P. 160. Obituary notice of Benedetto Soldati (d. Dec. 26, 
1918), editor of the Carmina of Pontano. 


Pp. 161-215. Osservazioni sulla terza guerra Sannitica. 
Vincenzo Costanzi. A study of the situation of Rome immedi- 
ately after the Second-Samnite War, the relations between Lu- 
cania and Rome before the Third War, the behavior of the Luca- 
nians at the time of the Third War, the part played by the 
‘Samnites’ and the ‘ Sabines,’ the military action of the years 
297-296, the Etruscans in the Third Samnite War. There is an 
appendix on the expedition of Cleonymus and the location of 
Thuriae (Livy, x 2). Thuriae was probably south of Brun- 
disium. 

Pp. 216-222. Preteso oblio della quantité nei grammatici 
Jatini. Enrico Cocchia. On p. 31 of this volume R. Sabbadini 
reports the grammarian M. Plotius Sacerdos as regarding 
Cicero’s clausula perspicere possit as the close of a hexameter 
verse. This is based on a misinterpretation of Sacerdos’ words 
(VI 493, K.). 


Pp. 223-240. Tibulliana. F. Calonghi. Some readings re- 
ported from a recent examination of the Codex Ambrosianus. 


Pp. 241-248. Theocritea. Francesco Garin. Notes on Id. 
II 33-4; II 106; XIII 14; XIII 61-3; XV 77; XV 79; XV 
100-1. In II 106 the best manuscripts have év 8 peromw not 
éx 8. That is, beads of perspiration stood out on her forehead. 
In XIII 15 airé may be a genitive; cp. the Italian expression 
‘ritrae dal padre,’ of a son who is like his father. XIII 61 
should be omitted. In XV 17 daoxAdgas means that the bride- 
groom shuts in (xAeie.) the bride, separating her (dd) from her 
girl friends. 
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Pp. 249-259. Note su Pausania. Tito Tosi. Notes on I 
22, 6; II 16, 6-7; IV 5, 6 (read ’Avdpoxdéouvs piv éxddovar 
VIII 24, 4; X 26, 4. 


Pp. 260-270. Particolarija della costruzione del nominatiwus 
cum infinitwo. A. Gandiglio. 


Pp. 271-273. M. Minucio Felice Oct. 14, 1» Arnaldo Bel- 
trami. “Homo Plautinae prosapiae” — homo caninae prosa- 
piae = unus de grege advocatorum vel causarum patronorum 
(cp. Festus, pp. 259, 84 Lindsay), .“ Pistogum: praecipuus ” = 
advocatorum vel causarum patronorum praecipuus. 


Pp. 274-277. Note all’ Hlettra di Euripide. Giuseppe Am- 
mendola. Discussion of lines‘ 95,*164-65, 251, 641. 


Pp. 277-278. Nota a Sofocle. Giuseppe Ammendola. Dis- 
cussion of Philoctetes, 830-31. The chorus prays that sleep 
“scenda in mezzo alla luce serena diffusa nell’ aria e si posi 
sugli occhi dell’ eroe infelice.” 


Pp. 279-298. Reviews and notices of new books. 
Pp. 299-316. Reports of classical journals. 


P. 320. Notice of the death of Professor Pietro Rasi of the 
University of Padua (Apr. 2, 1919). 


Pp. 321-326. Le novissime dubitazioni contro la etruscita 
delle due iscrizioni preelleniche di Lemno. Elia Lattes. A 
reply to L. Pareti’s article, Rivista, XLVI 153 ff. 


Pp. 327-337. Studi sull’ accento greco e latino. Accentus 
mater musices. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. In ancient 
singing, as in modern, the normal prose accent of a word was 
sometimes transposed. 


Pp. 338-347. Il testo interpolato del Ludus di Seneca. Re- 
migio Sabbadini. The first edition of the Ludus was published 
at Rome in 1513. The name of the editor, C. Sylvanus (Ger- 
manicus), is an Academic pseudonym; he belonged to the circle 
founded at Rome by his countryman Goritz (‘ Corycius’). His 
interpolations are taken mainly from Suetonius and Juvenal. 
[Sabbadini says that only two copies of the editio princeps are 
known, one in the Vatican and one at Munich. A. P. Ball, in 
his edition of the Ludus, New York, 1902, described a third 
copy, in the library of Columbia University. And in his com- 
mentary he indicated the source of each of Sylvanus’ interpola- 
tions.] The first three editions by Beatus Rhenanus merely 
reproduce the text of the editio princeps. In his fourth edition, 
1529, he was able to-make some use of the Codex Wissenburg- 
ensis. [In Rhenanus’ commentary on the Ludus, 1515, he 
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twice cites Velleius Paterculus, whom he had just discovered 
that year. These citations confirm Robinson Ellis’s argument 
that the copy of the Murbach MS. written by Boniface Amer- 
bach, Aug. 1516, is not the copy made for Rhenanus by his 
‘amicus quidam.’] 


Pp. 348-350. Tener vaccula. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. 
In the Vergilian.Catalepton, 2, 14, teneraque matre mugiente 
vaccula, it might be well to revive the conjecture of Muretus, 
tenerque . . . vaccula, and call ‘ tener’ a feminine, like ‘ pauper.’ 


Pp. 351-357. Le avventure di Leucippo e Clitofonte nel pa- 
piro di Oxyrhynchos 1250. Francesco Garin. A papyrus of the 
beginning of the fourth century has preserved a long passage 
of the second book of Achilles Tatius. This shows a striking 
variation from the text of the mediaeval manuscripts: chapters 
II and III of the manuscript text are here inserted between 
chapters VIII and IX. This gives the narrative in a better 
order. The new fragment is of considerable importance for 
constituting the text. It helps to fix the date of Achilles Tatius: 
about 250, certainly not later than 300. 


Pp. 358-365. Della relazione che intercede secondo Fozio tra 
Lucio di Patrae e Luciano. Enrico Cocchia. A defence of 
views set forth in the writer’s study of Apuleius, 1915 (A. J. P. 
XXXVIII 317). 


Pp. 366-380. Clemente Alessandrino nell’ Ottavio di Minu- 
cio Felice. Arnaldo Beltrami. The first instalment of an at- 
tempt to show that Minucius knew and used the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria. 


Pp. 381-387. Nota Virgiliana. Gino Funaioli. The first 
line of the sixth Eclogue, Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere 
versu, means, ‘ My muse was the first to sing,’ etc., not ‘ At first, 
my Muse,’ etc. 


Pp. 388-393. Note critiche ed ermeneutiche ad Aurelius Vic- 
tor. Francesco Stabile. Notes on 1, 6; 3,1; 3, 3; 3, 7; 3, 8; 
8, 2; 12,1; 17, 7; 20, 27; 24, 10; 37, 7; 39, 11; 39, 26. 


Pp. 394-397. Etimologia di vinolentus. Francesco Stabile. 
Defends the old etymology, from vinum with the suffix lentus, 
against a recent derivation from vinum and olere. 


Pp. 398-413. Proteo e Cirene nella favola Virgiliana di 
Aristeo. Giacomo Giri. The information given to Aristaeus 
by Proteus and by Cyrene is the information which it was 
appropriate for each of them to give. 


Pp. 414-422. Philodemea. Ettore Bignone. A study of 
Pap. Herc. ined. 168; Pap. Herc. 57. 
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Pp. 423-433. Nuove ricerche sul proemio del poema di Lu- 
crezio. Ettore Bignone. Lines 44-49 of the first book, ‘ omnis 
enim per se divum natura,’ etc., are probably not an interpola- 
tion, and should be kept in the text. The lacuna should be 
indicated just before them, not after them. 


Pp. 434-438. Teocrito nel papiro di Ossirinco 1618. Fran- 
cesco Garin. This papyrus is of very little value for the text. 


P. 439. In Leonardum Vincium. E. Stampini. A Latin 
epigram written for the fourth centenary of the artist’s death 


Pp. 440-444. Pietro Rasi. A sympathetic sketch of Rasi’s 
life and work, by M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. 


Pp. 445-490. Reviews and notices of new books: The Oxy- 
thynchus Papyri, Part XIII (a detailed report by C. O. Zu- 
retti); R. Sabbadini, [P. Vergili Maronis] Catalepton; some 
pleasant comments on the Hoeufft prize poems of 1917 and 
1918; Concetto Marchesi, Le Corone di Prudenzio tradotte e 
illustrate; Emilio Costa, Cicerone giureconsulto, Parte IV; etc. 


Pp. 491-506. Reports of classical periodicals. 
Pp. 507-512. List of new books received. 


W. P. MustTarp. 


REVUE DE PHILOLoGIE, Vol. XLIII (1919), pts. 1, 2. 


Pp. 5-20. Notes de critique verbale sur Scribonius Largus 
(continued from Vol. XLII). Paul Jourdan. The general 
conclusion of this long article seems to be that the text of Scri- 
bonius is too uncertain for any profitable study of his Latinity. 


Pp. 21-34. Eudoxe de Cnide et VEgypte, contribution 4 
Pétude du syncrétisme gréco-égyptien. Georges Méautis. A 
study of two passages of Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir., c. 6 and 
c. 64. These passages indicate that Eudoxus paid some atten- 
tion to the assimilation of the gods of Egypt and Greece, but 
did not accept all the identifications which were generally pro- 
posed. The first passage suggests that he reported as Egyptian 
some theories and conceptions which may properly be called 
Orphic. 


P. 35. Rhétorique 4 Hérennius, IV, xxii, 31. L. Bayard. 
In the statement “Alexandro si vita data longior esset, trans 
Oceanum . . . Macedonum transvolasset,” the lacuna might be 
filled by the word “ nomen.” 


_ Pp. 36-46. Deux papyrus des ‘ Pubblicazioni della Societa 
italiana.’ Paul Collart. No. 149 is an epic fragment from some 
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poet of the school of Nonnus. No. 156 is a fragment of a Life 
of. Aesop. 


P. 46. Thucydide II 65,12. L. Bayard. The MS. reading 
tpla piv érn may very well be retained. The period during which 
Athens had to contend against so many enemies at once lasted 
three years—from 407, when Cyrus joined in the war, to the 
capitulation of the city in 404. 


Pp. 47-62. Les papyrus d’Oxyrhynchos, 4 propos de tome 
XIII. Paul Collart. Discussion (with translations) of the 
new Oxyrhynchus fragments of Lysias, of Hyperides’(?) For 
Lycophron, and of the dialogue Alcibiades of Aeschines the So- 
cratic. Pap. 1622 gives a new reading of Thucydides, IT 67, 3. 
Here the MSS. have 7rd mdoiov tov 
mepauwoev. The papyrus has mdoiov éueAde, x. t. A. Collart 
proposes a ‘contamination’ of the two texts: @ , 
‘the vessel on which he was to send them across.’ 


Pp. 63-65. Color deterrimus (Virgile, Géorgiques, III 82). 
J. S. Phillimore. For ‘color deterrimus albis | et gilvo’ read 
‘albis | e gilvo,’ i. e., ‘ cream-coloured.’ 


Pp. 66-77%. Notes sur /’Hlectre de Sophocle. L. Parmentier. 
In line 363 pévov is an adverb, not an adjective, and Bécxnpa is 
the subject of wy Avmeiv éué—“ Quant 4 moi, qu’il me suffise que 
ce que je mange ne me répugne pas.” At 775 ff. translate: “ lui 
qui, né de ma propre vie, a déserté mon sein et a fui ma tutelle, 
pour vivre 4 Pétranger.” Notes on 1220, 1312-3, 1344, 1466-7. 


Pp. 78-85. Un mythe pythagoricien chez Posidonius et 
Philon. Franz Cumont. A comment on a passage of Philo of 
Alexandria, De Plant. Noe, 28, §117ff. This passage shows 
the influence of the Stoic teachings of Posidonius. 


Pp. 86-92. Hypothéses critiques sur les Pensées de Marc- 
Auréle. A.-I. Trannoy. Textual conjectures on I 16, 17; II 
17, 1; III 11, 2; IIT 12,1; IV 27; V4; V 7; V 151; V 23, 3; 
VI 13, 1; VI 38; VII 9, 1; VII 24; VII 58, 3; VIII 5; VIII 
30-31; VIII 35; IX 10, 3; IX 28, 2; X 6,1; X 11, 2; X 15; 
X 38; XI 18, 8; XII 1, 5; XII 10-11; XII 17-18. 

Pp. 93-96. Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews of Louis Lau- 


rand’s Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines, fasc. IV-VI, and 
of Lane Cooper’s Concordance to the Works of Horace. 


Pp. 97-174. Sur le texte de l’Odyssée. Victor Bérard. At 
IV 208 for yewouévw read yewvapévw— heureux en son épouse, 
heureux en ses enfants.” At VIII 136 read atyéva re or:Bapov 
ornOds te * ovdé te HBys. At XIII 295 read giro of ro 
eiciv. At II 87 read coi ot altiot 
eiow. At XXII 143 read és OdAapov *OSvojos. At XIII 246 for 
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BovBoros read ovBoros. At III 260 read xeiyevov év mediw éx 
doreos. At XVI 165 for peydpowo read orafpoio. At IV 758 for 
yoov read ddvvas. III 19-20, IIT 98-101, IV 322-27, are inter- 
polations. At VI 303 for jpwos or jpws read eipeo#. At XXIIT 
24 read air’ tw peydpwv. At IX 302 for Oupds read pifos. At 
X 528 for eis “EpeBos read eis BoOpov. At II 148 read ra 8 ibis 
pa wérovro, Or to fa wérovro. At II 168 read 
xév xataravoopev. At XXII 446 for dodAées read avadées. 
At VIII 499 for gaive read dfawe. At X 554 for év dépacr read 
émt Sépaor. At VII 321 for woddAdv read wodv. At I 436 read 
6 ye Ovpas. 

Pp. 175-226. Inscriptions de Didymes, Classement chrono- 
logique des comptes de la construction du Didymeion. Bernard 
Haussoullier. Text (with discussion) of important inscriptions 
discovered at Miletus in 1903 and 1904. 


Pp. 227-240. Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews of HE. H. 
Sturtevant’s Linguistic Change; W. Warde Fowler’s Aeneas at 
the Site of Rome; Charles Favez’ edition of Seneca’s Consolatio 
ad Helviam; Francois Villeneuve’s Essai sur Perse; Max Nie- 
dermann’s Essais d’étymologie et de critique verbale latines, etc. 


Revue des revues et publications d’Académies relatives 4 l’an- 
tiquité classique, Fascicules publiés en 1918, pages 1-32. 


W. P. Mustarp. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


My theory of the sonnet, or, to be precise, of that form of 
sonnet to which I am addicted, is of the same order as my view 
of the structure of Pindar’s triadic odes. That analysis was 
pronounced masterly by scholars who were not favourably im- 
pressed by my Pindaric studies. But what is considered masterly 
in one generation is often held in the next to be the work of an 
idle dreamer or the poor result of imperfect induction. 

Just as I looked upon each triadic poem as one great stanza, 
the several triads forming, as it were, verses within the whole, 
and thus yielding such proportions as are to be expected in 
verses, so I look upon the sonnet, and its parts. To me, it 
repeats the movement of the elegiac distich; the octave repre- 
senting the hexameter, the sextet, the so-called pentameter, of 
the elegiac distich. Ovid says, 


Par erat inferior versus; risisse Cupido 
Dicitur atque unum surripuisse pedem. 


Critic after critic has pronounced Ovid to be no poet, but merely 
a rhetorician; but for that matter, the same thing has been said 
of Byron, and I am disposed to stand up for Kirby Smith’s 
favourite and, at one time, my own. At all events, he has illu- 
minated the ages with that ‘ rethoryke sweete.’? His fancies, it 
is true, are often merely conceits, as in those famous verses in 
which he represents the Nile as having hidden his head at the 
conflagration caused by the misadventure of Phaethon and hav- 
ing kept it hidden since. In like manner, with the best will in 
the world, one cannot applaud his interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the elegiac distich. This figure shows only too plainly 
that the deft verse-wright who established by his practice the 
tyrannis of the iambic close of the pentameter followed the five- 
foot rule of the metricians to the effacement of origin and sym- 
bolism of the elegiac distich as understood by the rhythmist 
(A. J. P. XXIX 371). This long syllable, which is not only 
long but prolonged, gives a lyric character to the verse and 
recalls the process by which the heroic hexameter came into 
being. In that prolonged note we hear the trumpet-call of the 
warrior, the wail of the mourner, the yearning cry of the lover. 
The elegiac distich was not too good for every-day life and it 
went forth conquering and to conquer the domain of inscrip- 
tional verse. ‘The spirit of mockery availed itself of the form 
wherewith to scoff, to jeer, to flout, and the protracted final 
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syllable was not a solemn laying on of hands, a wail, a sigh, but 
resembled rather the thrust of a long skewer into the rearward 
of an adversary. It is this function of the antique epigram 
that has been preserved in its modern equivalents, whereas the 
sonnet, the true analogon, gives less scope to satire. With this 
conception of the elegiac distich, it will not be surprising that I 
should look upon the modern sonnet as an analogon on a large 
scale. The octave, as I have just said, represents the hexa- 
meter, the sextet, the pentameter, and the likeness to the latter 
is heightened by the use of the terza rima. To push the analogy 
farther and show the correspondences in the offices of the several 
parts, would require a long disquisition. One thing, however, 
I may mention. The Greeks kept prose and poetry steadily 
apart—exceptions, as in the case of Ion, are extremely rare— 
but the elegiac distich was open to all; and I may claim Hel- 
lenic authority for introducing my sonnets into the company 
of grave grammarians. If that chiffonier Diogenes Laertius 
might try his hand on epigram, why not I try mine on sonnets? 

Whatever may be thought of the theory of the sonnet, in my 
practice I have been frankly rhetorical, and the structure is as 
simple as that of the fable, for which to be sure, the elegiac 
metre does not at first seem to be well adapted, though it has 
been so employed by Socrates, if the fragment is genuine, and 
by Avianus. 


Maupassant’s Une Vie, which once read never lets one go, 
opens with a picture of an old couple, who despite sundry epi- 
sodes have been brought by a long life in common into a closer 
union. It is a commentary on the familiar theme, consuetudo 
concinnat amorem. The prolonged communion of an editor 
with his author may well be compared to a marriage in which 
the party of the first part may be constrained to echo Laurence 
Sterne’s confession in his Latin epistle to Hall-Stevenson, sum 
fatigatus et aegrotus de mef uxore, but, in the old times at least, 
the long familiarity bred a certain liking that is perhaps more 
desirable than what passes for love. Still, we live in a restless 
age, an age of easy divorce, for which incompatibility is often 
the principal reason, and I have had occasion to notice in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY indications of dissatisfac- 
tion with Pindar on the part of those who outwardly at least 
are in close relations with him. Occasional quarrels may be set 
down to the amantium irae, and such tiffs are familiar to the 
student of Pindar. So, for instance, Bergk vilipends the Ninth 
Pythian which happens to be an especial favourite of mine. But 
we have all emancipated ourselves from German aesthetics. 

Wilamowitz and Schroeder have committed themselves to 
judgments which are as harsh as those of Mahaffy, and Murray. 
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And the other day my attention was called by a true lover and 
knower of Pindar to a cry of despair’ uttered by one who is 
accounted among the leading German poets. It is couched in 
the measure regularly employed by the Greek epigrammatists, 
and, in further illustration of the theory that the modern sonnet 
corresponds to the Greek epigram, I have not translated it but 
transposed it into that form: 


Can Pindar’s lay be made to live again, 
Which in Olympia once the Hellenes stirred? 
His words of wisdom deep may still be heard, 
And traces of his upward flight remain. 


We have an inkling of the rhythmic strain, 
Which bore aloft each many-storied word. 
To hope for more, however, were absurd; 
Renunciation is our plan, ’tis plain. 


And then the myth. What can we do with that? 
What was a living treasure-house to him, 

A tree of life, emotion’s fountain-head, 

To us are names, all colorless and flat. 

Ho! tireless searchers, resolute and grim, 

The thing is dead. Seek not to wake the dead. 


It will be observed that Geibel has put in the front line the 
things that remain of Pindar, the ‘ Tiefsinn seiner Gedanken.’ 
Against the low estimate in which certain Pindarists have held 
the thought of the great Theban, I have protested more than 
once and venture to add another protest in the fashion I have 
affected so much of late: 


Pindar is charged with poverty of thought: 
A slender wit, in royal mantle clad, 

He only gave what he from others had, 

He only taught what he himself was taught. 


But we, who deemed his odes with wisdom fraught, 
Heed not his critics’ small, fault-finding fad— 
We, who in every time, or good or bad, 

Counsel and comfort from the singer sought, 


*“Nimmer gelingt’s dir, Freund, uns Pindars Lied zu beleben, 

Wie’s in Olympias Hain einst die Hellenen ergriff. 

Zwar wir erbau’n uns noch heut an dem Tiefsinn seiner Gedanken, 
Spiiren des Fittichs Schwung, der den Begeisterten trug, 

Ahnen die Rhythmengewalt der sich kiihn auftiirmenden Worte, 
Aber der reine Genuss bleibt uns auf ewig versagt. 

Was ein lebendiger Schatz ihm war und ein Born der Empfindung, 
Ward zum dunklen Geweb frostiger Namen fiir uns; 

Pfliickt’ er doch seinen Gesang vom bliihenden Baume des Mythus, 
Und kein forschender Fleiss weckt den erstorbenen auf.” 


Emmanuel Geibel, ‘ Distichen aus dem Wintertagebuche’ (1877). Cf. 
N. J. B. 19, 195. 
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And not in vain. But when the counsel came, 
Such was its music that we half forgot 
Its sterling value for its silvery ring— 


The cherub wisdom for the seraph flame. 
Comfort descended, but they noted not 
The healing for the plumage of its wing. 


In his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Philostratus* tells a story 
about the travels of that worthy, which many years ago, I 
dressed up after my fashion at that time, Essays and Studies, 


page 261. 
Scene: Zeugma, a city of Mesopotamia. 
Dramatis personae: Apollonius; custom-house officer. 


Cc. H. O. Well, sir. Sharp’s the word. What have you got to 
declare? What are you importing? 

Apollonius. Let me see. (Counts on his fingers.) There’s Grace, there’s 
Temperance, there’s Faith, there’s Hope, there’s Charity, there’s 

C. H. 0. (Writes.) Be quick about it. Are those all your slaves? 

Apollonius. Slaves, indeed! ‘They are my virtues. 


The motif was not original with philosophers. It occurs in 
Greek comic poetry once, if not more than once, and as Phi- 
lostratus dealt with reminiscence, I will match reminiscence 
with reminiscence. My memory goes back to a very early 
period of my life, and what I am about to record may seem 
trivial, but I have an invincible propensity to correlate fiction 
with fact, literature with life. If I have not booked my own 
life, I have at all events lived my books. A large vacant, sunny 
lot, adjoining my grandfather’s house in Charleston, was the 
favourite resort of negro washer-women who exercised a voca- 
tion which has been consecrated by the greatest poetical genius. 
Indeed, one of my earliest essays, entitled Nausikaa, dealt with 
the washer-women of lay and legend. An urchin of some eight 
or ten years, I stood by, watching and listening. The race is 
fond of talking about religious matters and I expected to hear 
something about their experiences. One of them said to the 
other, “I had faith, and I had hope, and I had charity, and I 
had patience, and I had temperance.” Having been early indoc- 
trinated into an abhorrence of self-righteousness, I was disgusted 
at this display of what I supposed to be claims to a high seat 
in the Kingdom, but then after a pause she said, “ And last of 
all I had Sukey Ann,” thus reversing the situation at Zeugma. 


B. L.. GILDERSLEEVE. 


*Bk. i, chap. 20 (Conybeare’s text): 

waptbyras 5¢ abrods és peony 6 6 Ty 
Td Fyye cal jpdra, & Te dwdyouv, 6 
‘Sdwdyw” dperhy eyxpdreav dvdpelay Aoxnow,”’ 
Kal obrw elpas dvduara. 6 5’ Hin Brérwv 7d davTod Képdos 
“‘dwbypayar ody” Soddas.”? 52 elrev, yap 
dothas dwdyw ratras, deorolvas.’’ 
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